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Seven Ways to Jump Out of the 
Price Rut 


No. 12 


lhe Serious Problem of Lower Price Levels Is Leading Many Manu- 
facturers to New Methods of Management, Selling and Advertising 


By Roy Dickinson 


HERE is no attempt in this 

article to suggest that the drop 
in raw materials and commodity 
prices did not demand a cut in 
prices. At this very minute prices 
in some lines, where raw materials 
have taken a nose dive, could still 
he cut. 

~ the price hysteria and disease 
of below-cost selling which has be- 
come almost an epidemic, have in 
other lines caused near-demorali- 
zation. 

Price is being emphasized above 
quality, flavor, satisfaction to con- 
sumer; price is being cut by 
people always willing to make 
things a littlke worse and sell a 
little cheaper—until the sheriff ar- 
rives, 

Some courageous leaders in each 
industry are having the nerve to 
suggest that the same money this 
year will buy better quality. They 
are making changes in manage- 
ment policies to get out of the 
demoralizing price war _ that 
threatens to engulf whole indus- 
tries. And many of them are 
doing a great job. They are 
building on the solid groundwork 
of those old-fashioned virtues in 
management which, forgotten by 
those who are now selling on a 
“price only” basis, will put them 
miles ahead when the inevitable 
turn comes. 

The final result of following the 
price cutter who sacrifices quality 
—the net outcome of any price 
stampede—is a buyer who has not 
been fairly treated. 
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The final consumer knows in his 
heart that if he buys goods from 
the arbitrary, ignorant price cutter 
who sacrifices quality to make a 
price, it comes out of somebody’s 
hide. 

Shall the manufacturer or re- 
tailer who desires to stick to the 
proved and solid virtues of quality 
and consumer satisfaction, ignore 
the desperate price cutters in his 
field, or can he use other proved 
methods without entering into a 
price war? 

Here are some of the ways suc- 
cessful manufacturers who have 
come through similar periods are 
meeting this bad one. 

1. Teaching salesmen to meet 
the price objection. 

(a) Calling on retailers. 

Obviously the man who is sent 
out without definite, constructive 
and logical arguments to meet 
current sales objections is licked 
before he starts. He comes back 
with a tale of woe and causes panic 
in the factory. He must be taught 
to sell the intangibles and the 
added values of his product. 

Salesmen for an underwear 
house were recently given bond 
quotations as an aid. The financial 
page of the New York Times 
showing bond prices was pasted 
on a card and became part of their 
sales kit. They asked retailers 
who said “Your price is too high” 
to note the prices of South Ameri- 
can bonds—many of 7 per cent 
yield selling as low as 30; Austral- 
ian 5’s at 54. Then in the next 
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column Liberty 3% per cent bonds 
at 102; 4%’s at 104. “When a 
retail buyer makes an investment 
in merchandise which he hopes to 
resell at a profit to those who in 
turn are investing in comfort and 
health, price has only the same 
bearing on the purchase that it has 
in other investments. The Liberty 
Bonds at a lower yield, selling at a 
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or factory buyers, has a slightly 
different problem, and must be 
given different arguments to meet 
his problems. Almost every con- 
sumer has around his house an 
orphan radio set, cleaner or 
similar piece of merchandise. Most 
of them have been bought on a 
price basis from a salesman who 
talked price only. One of my 
neighbors who had 

most fallen for a very 








The Lowest-Price 


Furniture Advertisement 


expensive oil burner on 
a price basis told me 
what the salesman who 
saved money for him 





Ever Published! said: “You can pay 
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The Sachs Furniture Stores in New York Meet the 


Price Argument with Humor 


higher price, are a far better in- 
vestment for comfort of mind and 
pocketbook than the 7 and 8 per 
cent bonds at less than half the 
price. 

“When a man makes any sort of 
an investment, price is by no means 
the only basis of judgment.” 

Each salesman has that sort of 
story to tell to help get a hearing, 
especially since almost every man 
called on has made some invest- 
ments of his own “when they 
looked cheap” which are now an 
annoyance or worse. 

For the smaller manufacturer 
without a large sales force or with 
no sales force at all, a similar 
plan in letters or direct-mail offers 
one way that is proving itself. 

(b) Calling on consumers. 

The salesman calling on con- 
sumers whether they be individuals 


more or you can pay 
less for an oil burner 
than the price we offer. 
The other man knows 
his product is not worth 
as much as ours. He 
told you so himself. Do 
you wonder why? Our 
company is investing 
millions of dollars over 
the years in advertising 
what it has to sell. Did 
you ever stop to won- 
der why Bill Lang, the 
best plumber in the 
neighborhood, has our 
agency? Have you ever 
stopped to think that we 
held back introducing 
this burner until we 
were ready to guarantee 
twenty-four hour ser- 
vice by a man who knows ou! 
product from a mechanical stand- 
point as thoroughly as you know 
your own business? He knows 
that we are not a flash in the pan.” 

In similar ways he sold the 
added values of his product, the 
intangibles back of the burner it 
self. 

A friend of mine in the paint 
business, selling primarily to large 
industrial plants where there has 
been a continual juggling of prices 
to meet competition, discovered 
that he had to get a new type of 
salesman in order to put over his 
new idea of selling his paint as a 
service for industrial buildings. 
The old type of salesman who 
knew his prices and knew how to 
argue specifications and discuss de- 
liveries wouldn’t do on this new 
job. The paint-service thought 
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in the good Providence market 
at a Lower Unit Cost! 





CIRCULATION 
(without duplication) 
Greater than All 
Other R. I. Dailies 
Combined! 


Journal-Bulletin 
FAMILIES 
In Providence 
OUT 
19“ 20 
In Rhode Island 
2 OUT 

OF 


of all families 
who read English 











During the past ten years (Mar. 31, 
1921-1931) the circulation of the 
Providence Journal and Bulletin 
has grown 44.1%, more than three 
times the rate of population in- 
crease in this trading area. This 
growth is continuing _ steadily, 
month by month. 


Milline rates, based on the same 
circulation statements, have de- 


creased 12.8%. 


Our readers, on the other hand, 
are buying retail commodities at a 
rate only 1.4% below the nation’s 
“prosperity” average in 1929. 


WHICH MEANS: that in this 
exceptionally good market, the 
Journal and Bulletin offer a cover- 
age of constantly increasing thor- 
oughness, at a decreasing cost per 
buyer-family. 


July Circulation, Journal 


and Bulletin, 135,840 


who Representatives 
se Me CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
road Boston - New York-Chicago San Francisco- Los Angeles - Seattle 
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was worked up into a series of 
standard prescriptions. Research 
was started in a small way and as 
a result the tendency to quote 
prices was put far down on the 
list for the new type of salesman. 
He was told to talk protection, 
appearance and lighting—to sell 
from his customer’s viewpoint. A 
small amount of sales promotion 
designed to get permission for the 
salesman to make a survey was 
started, and when he did get this 
opportunity he had been taught to 
do a thorough job. By selling the 
results and not the commodity this 
company found that it could re- 
duce the sales cost per gallon of 
paint and at the same time help 
take the product out of the price 
class. 

2. Getting profit minded. 

This goes far deeper than any 
mere sales idea. Many a concern 
today is revamping and revising 
its management policies to keep 
away from judging a salesman on 
the basis of volume only. They 
are giving new incentives for the 
man who will open up and sell 
profitable accounts. With many 
executives urging the need of the 
profit engineer in modern business, 
they find the necessity of giving 
the salesman the proper incentive 
to help him make more profit for 
the firm. Several large com- 
panies are now in the process of 
re-grading their retailers. They 
are discovering that they are spend- 
ing far too much time on selling 
and servicing some customers—not 
enough on others. Unless the 
management will drop some of the 
unprofitable outlets that buy on 
price alone, it cannot expect the 
sales force to do the whole job of 
keeping company products out of 
the price class. They are finding 
it more profitable business to give 
added service and resale ideas to 
customers who have proved profit- 
able on the record of their pur- 
chases for the last four or five 
years. 

3. Going into new fields. 

The manufacturer who, with the 
same machinery, can make an- 
other product to sell at a profitable 
price, doesn’t have to bring his old 
product down to fight on a price 
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level. A Western maker of wood 
frames for automobile bodies with 
much of his machinery idle, re- 
cently formed a separate company, 
engaged competent toy designers 
and now makes and sells a new 
line of nursery furniture, wood 
toys and fittings, all made with 
otherwise idle equipment. In this 
process the company is utilizing low- 
grade and short-length lumber pur- 
chased in neighboring mills. This 
type of lumber would be otherwise 
wasted because the freight charges 
are too high to permit shipment of 
such low grades to distant markets. 
It isn’t only the larger manufac- 
turer who is going into new lines 
to keep himself trom struggling 
in a price rut on his old product. 
It is being done in all parts of 
the country today and there are 
many opportunities for this man- 
agement policy still available to the 
manufacturers with imagination 
and initiative. 

4. Freshening up the product. 

Sometimes without the knowl- 
edge of the men closest to it, the 
product itself goes sour and stale. 
It needs to be freshened up with 
a new idea. Sometimes an artist 
should be called in to change the 
appearance of the package or con- 
tainer. Another time it merely 
needs some refinement which will 
give the product a new style appeal 
or make someone want it who has 
not previously been interested 
enough to purchase it. News about 
any product has always been a 
sales stimulator—and not on a 
price basis. 

Martex, maker of towels, is not 
talking price. It is talking about 
“the newest modern color accent in 
your bathroom.” It is advising 
women to choose towels and bath 
mats in coral so that the white 
of tub and tiles will blend more 
invitingly. 

Utica sheets have added length 
for the tall man. Chatham has 
brought out a new line of colors 
for blankets. Daniel Greene says, 
“Beware, wise shoppers, of bar- 
gains-in-name-only. The world is 
full of them today—gobblers of 
your precious budget, giving you 
shoddiness in return.” The com- 

(Continued on page 132) 
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CONFIDENCE 
in the F uture! 





Tue Des Mornes ReGistEer AND 
Trisune has just purchased 
and placed in service a Pitcairn 
Autogiro to increase the speed 
of its Iowa news and picture 
gathering services. A second 
plane ...a seven passenger 
Stinson cabin type . . . is also 
at the command of Tue Reais- 
TER AND TRIBUNE’s editors. 


Tue Des Mornes 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
will install a $125,000 four 
color magazine press in 
December. 


Tue Des Moines 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
has just added additional units 
and color cylinders to news- 
paper presses. 


THE Des Mornes 
REGISTER AND TRIBUNE 
is replacing older composing 
room equipment with latest 
model type setting machines, 
monotype casters and material 
making machines. 


Only eight other cities have a newspaper with as 
large a daily circulation as THe Recister anp 
TRIBUNE . . . 246,757 A. B. C. 
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Advertising 


and Marketing Counsel 


ises Product research, on-the-ground 
study of markets and merchandising, and 
complete advertising service in news- 
papers, magazines, radio, and outdoor 
. . . The J. Walter Thompson Company 
is an organization of more than eleven 
hundred people, located in twenty-five 


offices in the market centers of the world. 


Total population in the areas served by these 


offices—one billion four hundred million 
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Without Rhyme or Reason 


A Business Started Partly in Fun Gains Ground by Increasing Prices 


By Chet Shafer 


[5 it possible to adjust business 
by going against the present 
trend ? 

Instances of this probably un- 
sound economic idea are rare, and 
there are no records available on 
the failures. But the experience of 
the Three Rivers, Big-Link, Old- 
Fashioned, Pennsylvania - Dutch, 
Hickory-Smoked Sausage Com- 
pany may be cited as proof that 
the notion is not altogether illogical. 

This sausage company was 
started in the early autumn of 1929 
in a small Michigan city with the 
idea of providing a pure pork 
sausage for those who remembered 
the good home-made sausage of 
other days. It was priced at $1.75 
for two pounds. The formula fol- 
lowed in the hand-ground manu- 
facture was that of simplicity. 

A few parcel-post classified ad- 
vertisements were used and the 
organization progressed. Business 
was discontinued with the warm 
weather. Then, in the fall of 1930, 
plans were laid for starting up 
again. On every hand were the 
complaints of those suffering from 
the depression. On every side were 
the wails of those who wished they 
had sold when they should have 
sold instead of hanging on for 
more profits. The outlook for a 
“gold-plated” sausage business was 
hardly what one might term opti- 
mistic. 

In the discussion among the ex- 
ecutives, it was freely suggested 
that, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing customs, the price should 
be reduced. But—after practically 
everyone had concurred in this 
idea, the following form letter was 
dispatched to the customers of the 
previous season. 

Dear Sir or Madam: 


Because of numerous requests re- 
ceived, the Three Rivers, Big-Link, 


Old-Fashioned, Pennsylvania-Dutch, 
Hickory-Smoked Sausage Company 
will get out its first batch of sausage 
for the season during the next week. 
This sausage was available last sea- 
son at a price of $1.75 for 2 Ibs, 
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However, because of the decrease in 
the price of raw materials this price 
has been increased to $2 for 2 ibs 
Your check should accompany you: 
order. 


Quite to the amazement of all 
those who were associated, so 
many orders were received that 
an actual increase in poundage, 
and in number of customers, was 
recorded. The proposed “batch” 
was larger than any batch during 
the previous season. And, more- 
over, the customers continued to 
purchase, at the advanced price, 
until the season was ended in 
March. 

It is probable that this is an 
isolated instance. The idea of 
increasing a price because of the 
decrease in the price of raw mate- 
rials is quite possibly utterly 
absurd. But—the idea worked. 
Whether it was the humor in the 
situation, or whether it was the 
absurdity—-it may have even been 
attributable to the recognition by 
the customers of the defiance for 
natural laws of trade—the Three 
Rivers, Big-Link, Old-Fashioned, 
Pennsylvania - Dutch, Hickory- 
Smoked Sausage Company went 
against the trend and increased its 
business and profits. There’s no 
accounting for the success; there's 
no logical economical explanation. 
But the facts remain—pleasantly 
proving that it’s a grand notion to 
do the opposite and the unex- 
pected. 

There’s no room here to mor- 
alize. 

And, moreover, in this departure, 
this particular sausage company 
made a few discoveries, the most 
important of which was that the 
average consumer should never be 
oversold to the point where a fed- 
up condition maintains. Conse- 
quently, for the coming season that 


begins in October, the Three 
Rivers, Big-Link, Old-Fashioned, 
Pennsylvania - Dutch, Hickory- 


Smoked Sausage Company will 
start The Sausage-Of-The-Month 
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Club. The customers will order 
in advance for six separate ship- 
ments, to be delivered monthly. 
And no customer, unless on re- 
ceipt of a special request, will be 
sold more than two pounds at a 
time. Thus, no appetites will be 
cloyed, and the rate of anticipation 
and expectancy will be maintained 
at a 100 per cent pitch. 

Is it possible to go against the 
trend in business? This incident 
proves that it is. And some day, 
when this idea becomes general, 
when enough organizations take 
the step, the trend will change. 
And happy days will be here again. 


Midwest Farm Papers to Be 
Published Bi-Weekly 


Publications of the Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit have adopted a_ bi-weekly 
publication schedule. By this change 
the Nebraska Farmer, Prairie Farmer, 
The Farmer and Farm, Stock & Home, 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Homestead 
and Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer, 
of which the unit is composed, will be 
published every other Saturday. This 
is effective October 3, except in the case 
of the Nebraska Farmer, which will 
change to a bi-weekly, effective Decem- 
ber 12. 


W. J. -Merrill with Chicago 
“Herald and Examiner” 


Walter J. Merrill, of the general ad- 
vertising department of the Hearst 
Newspapers, New York, has been ap- 
pointed advertising director of the Chi- 
cago Herald and Examiner. He was 
formerly advertising manager of the 
New York World, and, prior to that. ad- 
vertising manager of Liberty and national 
advertising manager of the Chicago 
Tribune. 


Joins Williams, Lawrence & 
Cresmer 


J. B. Keithley, for the last three years 
in charge of sales promotion in the ad- 
vertising denartment of the Carnation 
Company, Milwaukee, has joined the 
Chicago staff of the Williams, Lawrence 
& Cresmer Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentatives. He succeeds W. G. Lowmon, 
who has been transferred to the com- 
pany’s Detroit office. 


R. E. Ross, Vice-President, 
Mason Warner Agency 


Raleigh E. Ross, for the last six_years 
copy and contact man with Albert Frank 
& Company, has joined the staff of 
Mason Warner Company, Inc., fA 
advertising agency. He will be vice- 
president in charge of financial advertis- 
ing service. 
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Changes in L. & T. and L. 
Executive Staff 


L. Ames Brown has resigned as presi 
dent of Lord & Thomas and Logan, In 
He is succeeded as president by Ralp! 
V. Sollitt, formerly executive vice-pres 
dent, in charge of the Chicago office 
Sollitt will make his headquarters at ihe 
New York office. 

A. E. Aveyard, who is general ma: 
ager of the Chicago office, has beer 
elected executive vice-president an 
member of the executive committee 

At the time that Thomas F. Logar 


Inc., was merged with Lord and Thomas, 


Mr. Brown was a vice-president of the 
Logan agency. He became executive vice 
president of the merged business of 
which Mr. Logan became president On 
the death of Mr. Logan in 1928, MM: 
Brown was made president. 


F. G. Eastman with Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald 


Frank G. Eastman, for the last five 
years with Erwin, Wasey & Compa: 
Inc., has joined Henri, Hurst & Mo 
Donald, Inc., Chicago advertising age: 
as a member of the executive staff Tie 
was formerly advertiolen manager of th 
Packard Motor Car Company, Detroit 
later joining the executive staff of th 
General Motors Corporation. 


W. A. O’Meara with Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


Walter A. O’Meara, for the last elever 
years with the Chicago office of ihe 
1. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., has 
joined the Chicago staff of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc. 


Appoints Benton & Bowles 


The International Silver Compa 
Meriden, Conn., has appointed Benton 4 
Bowles, New York advertising ager 
to direct the advertising of its Wn 
Rogers & Son and the Wm. Rogers Ma 
ufacturing Company divisions. 


Ruberoid Appoints Mark 
O’Dea Agency 


Mark O’Dea & Company, New York 
advertising agency, have been appointed 
bv the Ruberoid Company, New York, t 
direct its advertising account. 


Appoints Jerome B. Gray 


The Curtis-Stephens-Embry Compa 
Reading, Pa., manufacturer of juvenil: 
shoes, has appointed Jerome B. Gray & 
Company, Philadelphia advertising ager 
to direct the advertising of its “Littl 
Sergeant” line of shoes. 


Bank Appoints B. B. D. & 0. 


The Central Republic Bank & T: 
Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Oshon 
Corporation, of that city, to direct 
advertising account. 
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++ + All Plus Signs 


Ii You Employ Rotogravure 


Add to the greatest circu- 
lation in Michigan, superb il- 
lustration, highlights, still life 
subjects, backgrounds of lux- 
urious fabrics or anything else 
the art department knows will 
assure attention and you have 
Detroit News Rotogravure. 


This section, which has had 
much to do with giving The 
Detroit News Sunday edition 
its great coverage, has an ap- 
peal all its own. Unusual air 
views taken by staff photog- 
raphers from The Detroit 


News autogiro plane or Lock- 
heed give it an individuality 
and local interest no other 
Detroit newspaper offers. 


This interest coupled with 
76% to 90% coverage of the 
financially able homes of De- 
troit assures you as close to 
100% attention among those 
having purchasing power as 
it is possible to obtain in any 
market. And you must re- 
member that Detroit is Amer- 
ica’s fourth city and a huge 
market. 





The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York 
I. A. KLEIN, INC. 





Chicago 
J. E. LUTZ 
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August was Oklahoma 
Citys 48t Consecutive 
71,000,000 BuildingMonth 





N August 31st, Oklahoma City 
rounded out four years of un- 
broken construction activity setting 
a record unequalled by any other 
city of comparable size in the 
United States. 

During the 48-month period, 
more than $82,000,000 went into 
construction work. The total for 
the first eight months of this year 
is already $11,000,000. According 
to the national building survey of 
S. W. Straus & Co., Oklahoma 
City ranked twelfth in the national 
building race for the first seven 
months of 1931 and of the 11 
cities ranking ahead of Oklahoma 


City, all are more than twice as 
large. Oklahoma City finished 
fifteenth in the 1930 building race. 

Along with its continued re- 
markable building pace, Oklahoma 
City’s economic condition has re- 
mained above average, too. That's 
why we say the Oklahoma City 
Market is one of the nation’s best 
sales territories today. It bristles 
with sales opportunities for those 
who exert adequate sales efforts. 

The most forceful, the most 
economical, the most profitable 
sales promoting mediums in this 
market are the Oklahoman and 
Times. 


In August, national advertisers placed 744% MORE linage in 
the Oklahoman and Times than during August, 1930, and 
placed 16% LESS in Okl&mhoma City’s third newspaper. 
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How 25 Companies Administer the 
Sales Quota 


The Successful Regulation of a Sales Quota System Depends on Three 
Basic Factors 


By Dr. J. R. Hilgert 


Of the William C. 


URING the last decade, meth- 

ods of determining sales 
quotas and sales potentials have 
heen discussed at length. While 
probably no less attention is given 
to the preparation of sales quotas 
today, the great increase in sales 
resistance during the last eighteen 
months has shifted the emphasis 
from methods of setting sales 
quotas to that of sales quota ad- 
ministration. 

Not long ago the writer was 
having lunch with a man who is 
in charge of market research in a 
nationally known concern.  Be- 
sides helping to prepare the quotas 
for his district he is charged with 
the responsibility of seeing that 
quotas are “made.” He said to the 
writer: “What suggestions have 
you on methods of making quotas 
effective? How do you sell sales- 
men a quota plan so that they will 
feel enthusiastic about it and make 
an effort to meet it?” 

Finding little available experi- 
ence to suggest a solution to this 
timely problem, the writer inter- 
viewed and received replies to 
questionnaires from some twenty- 
five of the leading concerns oper- 
ating sales quotas. Every company 
approached generously co-operated, 
which convinced the writer that 
this problem is extremely timely. 

The replies to the questions and 
the comments are embodied in the 
following discussion. As the in- 
formation was given in confidence, 
names are not mentioned. 

\ varied list of methods and 
practices in use to cope with this 
problem were given. An analysis 
of them shows that the successful 
administration of sales quotas is 
roughly predicated on the follow- 
ing principles : 

1. Wholehearted acceptance of 
the quota plan by the salesmen and 
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the sales executives. 

2. Full co-operation from other 
departments of the company such 
as the advertising, research and 
sales promotion. 

3. Effective salesmen’s incentives. 

Wholehearted acceptance of 
quota. by salesmen and sales or- 
ganization: 

Acceptance of quota by salesmen 
depends on several factors. Fore- 
most among them is the salesman’s 
participation in making up _ his 
quota. 

Irrespective of the care used in 
the evaluation of territories, virtu- 
ally all sales executives who co- 
operated in this report agreed that 
the salesman should be included in 
the job. He should help in setting 
up his sales expectancy because of 
the psychological effect. He be- 
lieves there are special factors pe- 
culiar to his territory which cannot 
be statistically measured by any- 
one other than himself. The esti- 
mate of the salesman and the 
district sales manager is very im- 
portant even if it is later on revised 
up or down by the home office be- 
fore the final estimate is fixed. 

A word of caution should, how- 
ever, be given regarding salesmen’s 
estimates. Great care and common 
sense must be used in evaluating 
them. The peculiar philosophy of 
each salesman and sales executive 
must be taken into consideration, 
otherwise the estimate will be mis- 
leading. 

An executive of a well-known 
national organization and who has 
had much experience in budgeting 
sales says that, from the standpoint 
of making sales estimates, they can 
be grouped under three well-de- 
fined types: 

a. The first type makes an 
honest-to-goodness estimate of 
what he believes he can sell. It 
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is the best estimate he can con- 
scientiously make. It is _ sub- 
mitted after careful and painstak- 
ing effort. 
. b. The second type turns in an 
estimate that has to be altered. It 
is too low. He is the conservative 
type and does not want to commit 
himself to a high mark. He wants 
to have leeway so that he can be 
praised for doing better than the 
estimate submitted. His estimate 
is understated. 

c. The third type represents the 
extremely optimistic type. His 
estimate is too high because of his 
optimism. He does not have the 
cold calculating type of mind. He 
works largely on hunches. 

Unless each estimate is carefully 
studied and checked against the one 
who made it, great discrepancies 
may develop. Also, unless the re- 
visions are tactfully made, the 
psychological effect of having the 
men participate is lost. 


Quotas Should Be Based on Facts 
Equally important as the sales- 


man’s estimate in gaining the ac- 
ceptance of the quota plan is the 


method of determining sales 
quotas. A quota should be based 
on fact. A sales executive of one 


of the largest rubber companies 
said in reference to this point: 
“The quota, first of all, must be 
based on facts, past performance, 
economic conditions where measur- 
able, and most important of all, 
good old-fashioned _horse-sense. 
Most of our quota success is due 
to the fact that our men know 
their quotas are based on facts. 
Therefore, they have little or no 
come-back.” 

When several factors are used it 
is very important that the quota be 
kept simple. Salesmen are sales- 
minded rdther than analytical. A 
quota that is arrived at in a com- 
plicated fashion is hard to sell, as 
it is over the heads of most of the 
men. Therefore, it must be sim- 
ple and easily understandable by 
all of them. 

Not only should the quota be 
computed scientifically but it 
should be attainable. When sell- 


ing was less difficult it was the 
practice in some organizations to 
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set up a quota which only the best 
salesmen could reach. This is not 
the accepted theory today. The 
consensus of opinion on this point 
is well expressed by a budget di- 
rector who has had successful ex- 
perience in this work in some half 
dozen companies. He says: “The 
sales quota in our company is a 
standard of measurement of the 
ability of each man—it is that 
which the average man should at- 
tain in that territory, and the ex- 
ceptional man exceed and a poor 
man fail. And they (his salesmen) 
know it.” 

But setting up attainable quotas 
is by no means the easiest thing to 
do nowadays. The difficulty of 
determining reasonably accurately 
the amount of business in each ter- 
ritory is one of the chief causes 
leading to the establishment of un- 
attainable quotas. There are cer- 
tain sales factors which neither the 
salesmen nor the statistical depart- 
ment at headquarters can de- 
termine. To appraise accurately 
scattered markets throughout the 
country from year to year, espe- 
cially now when changes in meth- 
ods of selling, prices, etc., are fre- 
quent, requires nothing less than a 
field study. 

The field work need not neces- 
sarily be very elaborate or ex- 
haustive. The reports from the 
salesmen and the way the product 
is selling can be used to indicate 
where and what factors should be 
checked. 

Full co-operation from other de- 
partments: 

Setting the sales objective is only 
the starting point. Much work of 
a varied nature has to be done 
under present-day conditions to en- 
able the sales force to come 
through with its assignment. 
Getting business today is a real 
job and requires a vast amount of 
effort, not only from the sales de- 
partment, but other departments as 
well. The salesmen have to be 
assisted in every way to enable 
them to overcome the sales resis- 
tance confronting them. 

The way the task is to be ap- 
proached is clearly suggested in a 
quotation from a director of plan 
ning of a large coal and iron com- 
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pany who says: “Salesmen like 
nothing theoretical or academic— 
you can tell them all about it but 
you cannot make them apply it un- 
til you show them how. They are 
of average human intelligence and 
would sell more, get better prices, 
keep collections in line, teach re- 
tailers how to resell, and do many 
other things if they knew how. 
You can’t make them do it by tell- 
ing them—you’ve got to show and 
teach them. From salesman to 
president we are all sold on the 
practical application of the sales 
budget and we keep everlastingly 
after them (the salesmen) to make 
them think about their jobs and 
where possible to show them how 
to do the things they don’t know 
how to do and where they are 
missing or losing business.” 

This observation is typical of the 
procedure followed today in many 
of the successful concerns regard- 
ing the co-operation given the 
salesmen to assist them in their 
work. Constant follow-up of 
quotas through sales aids of a 
timely nature is successfully prac- 
ticed by those concerns selling 
products for which there is a wide 
market, like food and other house- 
hold articles. In these organiza- 
tions, the advertising and sales pro- 
motion departments co-operate. 

Follow-up work is particularly 
needed when selling is more than 
an order-taking proposition. It 
may be the deciding factor in mak- 
ing the quota system a success. 

As a number of sales executives 
pointed out, the follow-up work in 
connection with quota systems has 
always been the weak part of sales 
quota plans. Its effectiveness de- 
pends to a large degree on the de- 
tailed planning of sales. 

One point which was stressed by 
virtually all sales executives con- 
sulted was that great care should 
he exercised in assigning quotas 
through the sub-division beginning 
at the top. In the words of one 
executive: “Quotas should be so 
set up that both responsibility and 
accountability for failure to meet 
them can be definitely assigned to 
an individual department or man- 
ager. All officials reporting to the 
general sales manager should be 
responsible for groups under them. 
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For each person concerned, sub- 
divisions of quotas should be 
broken down by quarters, by 


months, and by weeks. Such a 
set-up facilitates the follow-up 
work.” 


Salesmen should be informed re- 
garding their progress toward the 
quota at least once a month. Not 
only should they know their own 
standing but also the standing of 
the other men in the organization. 
This should be done by symbols 
rather than by name of salesmen. 
Publication of relative standings of 
various groups tends to foster 
group spirit as well as individual 
effort. 

A report of this kind has a 
stimulating effect on a salesman. 
It spurs him on to greater effort 
for he feels that what others are 
doing is not beyond the range of 
his accomplishment. 

Incentives offered: 

Virtually every executive with 
whom the writer discussed sales 
quotas said some form of incen- 
tive is highly important to stimu- 
late salesmen. While some con- 
cerns reported no reward whatever 
except a position for next year, the 
following incentives are commonly 
used in most organizations : 

1. Bonus for making quota or a 
certain per cent of it. 

2. Prize contests. 

3. Credit for progress. 

A bonus for making quota or a 
certain percentage of it is not as 
popular now as in normal times, 
although the more aggressive com- 
panies offer some form of bonus. 

An interesting and effective plan 
for coping with present conditions 
and in line with selective selling is 
followed by a large meat packing 
concern. In this company, sales- 
men are given an opportunity for 
advancement by improving profits 
and also by effecting reduction in 
expense unit costs. This is in line 
with current business conditions as 
the salesman can advance even if 
his sales do not increase, provided 
he makes a better showing in 
profits. It helps to answer the 
problem “how to make money with 
the volume of yesterday.” 

It should be obvious from the 
foregoing discussion that the suc- 
cessful operation of a sales quota 
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plan is truly a co-operative job. It 
is by no means solely the function 
of the sales department. Other de- 
partments of the organization must 
assist if the job is to be well done. 
It requires sharp analysis and an 
understanding, not only of eco- 
nomic data, but of human nature 
as well. 


Rossiter Holbrook with Lyman 


Irish Agency 
Rossiter Holbrook has joined the ex- 
ecutive staff of Lyman Irish & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. For 
the last thirteen years he has been with 
Nelson Chesman & Company as manager 
of the New York office. 


P. Elliott with Erwin, 
Wasey 


Stewart P. Elliott, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Sperry Ficur Company, has 
joined the staff of Erwin, anes & 
Comp2ny, Pacific Coast division. He 
will have charge of the merchandising 
department. 


LeG. A. Gaines Advanced by 
Richmond ‘News Leader” 


LeGrand A. Gaines, formerly assistant 
business manager of the Richmond, Va., 
News Leader, hos been appointed busi- 
ness manager. He succeeds W. Brydon 
Tennant, who has resigned because of 
ill health. 


New Account to Williams & 
Saylor 
The A. J. Donahue Corporation, Mil- 
ford, Conn., manufacturer of the Milford 
Retary Garter, has appointed Williams 
& Saylor, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 


J. W. Newman, Sales 


Manager, Dorothy Gray 

James W. Newman has been appointed 
sales manager of Derothy Gray, New 
York, toilet preparations. He has been 
with this company for the last six years. 


Appoints Ann Hurlbut 

Edward Garratt, Inc., New York, im- 
porter and manufacturer of lamps and 
shades, has appointed Ann Hurlbut, ad- 
vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. Magazines and 
direct mail will be used. 


Terri Cosmetics to Presbrey 

The Terri Cosmetics Corporation, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with the Frank Presbrey Company, of 
that city. A magazine advertising cam- 


paign is planned tor 1932 
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J. G. Robel with Eastern 
Advertising Company 

J. G. Robel, at one time president of 
the Automotive Electrical Engineer, and 
also formerly head of Robel & Bryant, 
Chicago advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed Mid-Western representative of 
the Eastern Advertising Company, New 
England car card advertising. His head 
quarters will be at 509 South Franklin 
Street, Chicago. 


Georgia Abandons Retail Sales 


Tax 

The Georgia State Legislature, in ses 
sion at Atlanta this summer, refuse! 1 
reenact the Key gross sales tax law 
which became effective in that State ir 
October, 1929. The law, which taxes 
gross sales of all retail stores in excess 
of $30,000 per year at two mills on the 
dollar, expires at the end of this year 


W. D. Soulthorp with Little- 


hale-Burnham-Rossiter 
Warren D. Soulthorp, for ten years 
head of the real estate advertising de 
partment of The Spur, New York, and 
for the last three years engaged in 
agency work in the real estate advertis 
ing field, has joined the real estate de 
partment of Littlehale-Burnham-Rossiter, 

Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Texas Office for Burke, 


Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne 

Burke, Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne, 
Inc., publishers’ representative, has 
opened an office at 715 Southwestern 
Life Building, Dallas, Texas. A. W 
Howe, formerly advertising manager of 
the Port Arthur, Texas, News, has beet 
placed in charge as resident. manage 


N. Merritt, Vice-President, 
Porter Agency 
George N. Merritt, for eighteen years 
with the George Batten Company, Inc., 
and Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osbor 
Inc., has been appointed vice-president 
in charge of sales promotion of The 
Porter Corporation, Boston advertising 
agency. 


C. R. Mason, Advertising 


Manager, Wurlitzer 

C. R. Mason, formerly with McCann 
Erickson, Inc., has been appointed « 
vertising manager of the Rudolph Wur 
litzer Company, Cincinnati, maker 
musical instruments. At one time Mr 
Mason conducted his own advertising 
agency at Cincinnati. 


Leonard Refrigerator to 


Brooke, Smith & French 


The Leonard Refrigerator Company, 
Detroit and Grand Rapids, Mich., lias 
appointed Brooke, Smith & French, I 
Detroit advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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HeLPinG Beautiry A City 


Visitors to Indianapolis are invariably impressed 
with the charm and beauty of its residential sec- 
tions. The desire for attractive home surroundings 
seems to be a characteristic common to most 
Indianapolis families . . . whether they live in a 
cottage or a mansion. 


With a view to fostering this desire, The News annu- 
ally conducts a City Beautification Contest. The 
city is divided into ten districts. Entrants are class- 
ified as amateur and professional, depending upon 
whether gardens are designed and maintained by 
the resident himself or by a professional landscape 
artist or gardner. Substantial cash prizes are 
awarded in each classification. 


The traditional News policy of sponsoring civic pro- 
jects of this nature, helps to explain the unusual 
degree of reader interest, respect and confidence it 
enjoys. It is these invaluable assets that mark the 
productive and economical advertising medium. 


Member Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
The 100,000 Group of American Cities 


THE 


INDIA APOLIS NEWS: 


| in Indianapolis for 36 consecutive years 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL DON U. BRIDGE Chicago: J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Street Advertising Director Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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‘‘ Excellence is not a mantle put around 


our shoulders by destiny. It is the thing 
each one of us attains within himself 


—one act and one thought at a time.”’ 


LORD WANDERFOOT 


(NOW TRAVELING IN THE UNITED STATES) 





Ihe newspaper is the one com- 
mon meeting ground of the manufacturer, 


the merchant and the public—and their 


common interests. 


The vigorous newspapers repre- 
sented by the Boone Organization in 
ELEVEN CITY MARKETS also become co- 
operative instruments. We do not urge 
them upon your attention merely in the 
light of good advertising judgment, but as 
an inspiration to employ the best modern 


technic of trade. 
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And the Boone Men do their full 
part. Upon request you may have all or 
one of these 11 trading centers laid before 
you in a compact statistical picture. Or, 
when needed, special current reports may 
be obtained. We do not substitute figures 
for the alert activities of men. We have 
the men, the training, the willingness. Use 


them all for profit. 


CALL THE BOONE MAN 


s+ 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 


INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE BUILDING 
57th STREET AT Bth AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


CHICAGO Fidelity Philadelphia 








Hearst Building T aaa General Motors Bidg. 
rust Building 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
5 Winthrop Square Hearst Building Temple Building 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
Union Trust Building Glenn Building 
DAILY 
New York Journal Syracuse Journal Chicago American 
Boston American Rochester Journal Baltimore News 
Albany Times-Union Washington Times-Herald Omaha Bee-News 
Detroit Times Atlanta Georgian 
SUNDAY 
Boston Advertiser Syracuse American Baltimore American 
Albany Times-Union Omaha Bee-News Rochester American 


Detroit Times Washington Herald Atlanta American 





















ISREGARDING the 

present-day tendency 
among institutions to cur- 
tail effort, the Free Press 
continues to present ALL 
the news of all the world 

. and more news than 
any other Detroit news- 


paper. 


D raecryes a typical 
week the Free Press 
devoted 20°¢ more space to 
news, editorial comment, 
features and photographs 
than the first 
newspaper, and 25"e more 
than the second evening 


paper 
¢ 


EMARKABLE; cone 
sidering that this 


evening 


newspaper has never in- 
flated the news value in 
an event beyond its proper 
proportions. It frowns 
upon meaningless scare- 
heads. It avoids featuring 
things which appeal to the 
moronic instincts of a cer- 


tain portion of our popu- 


lace. 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ 


Detroit 


INK 





HIS has been the policy 
of this newspaper for 
more than a century. It 


is a good policy . . . and 
today it guarantees to ad- 
vertising a definite stabil- 
ity, and an audience which 
includes the families in 
Detroit who age mentally 
and financially equipped 
to buy what advertising 
exploits. 


HIS probably explains 

why the Free Press 
delivers the sales message 
to more potential purchas- 
ing power, for each dollar 
invested in space, than 
any other newspaper in 
Detroit. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


San Francisco 
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Ts thing to remember when 
a letter of complaint comes into 
the office is that an old customer 
is worth more to the firm than a 
dozen prospects. The old customer 
with his known habit of paying his 
bills on time, his profitable history 
on the books over a period of 
years, is worthy of the most care- 
ful attention. He must be handled 
like a human being—not evasively, 
not tlippantly, not too briefly. <A 
customer, who thinks he has a real 
kick, represents an investment to 
the firm of perhaps twenty-five 
catalogs, the labor of everybody 
who secured or handled his busi- 
ness, the value of his repeat orders 
and several other items of good- 
will, It is up to the man who first 
picks up the complaint letter in the 
home office to keep these facts 
firmly in mind before he sits down 
to answer it. 

Some good things to remember 
from the moment the letter comes 
I: are these: 

1. Never try to answer a letter 
until it is fully understood what it 
is all about. The man would never 
have written it unless he had some- 
thing on his chest. First of all, 
hnd out exactly what it is. 

2. lf the case can’t be settled at 
once, acknowledge the letter quickly 
anyway. In the acknowledgment 
one thing to be avoided are rash 
promises. Also any words such as 
“vour claim” or information that 
a “thorough investigation” is going 
to be made. The customer hasn't 
committed a murder, nor does he 











like to feel he has claimed any thing 
when he is telling the recipient 
what bad treatment he received. 
3. Don’t tell him in the letter of 
acknowledgment that the office is 
sorry that the merchandise didn’t 
arrive or was in poor condition. He 
doesn't want condolences. He will 
leel much better if he is told that 
the company is glad he has pointed 
ut what the trouble is. 










How to Answer the Complaint 
Letter 


A Few Facts to Keep in Mind in an Important Business Situation 


By Amos Bradbury 





4. It is the inexperienced corre- 
spondent who always favors the 
house. If the customer is unrea- 
sonable there is no sense getting 
into a controversy about it. It is 
better to write such a letter as will 
appeal to the sense of justice in- 
herent in every man. 

5. The only reason for giving a 
final and decisive “no” in the first 
letter is deliberate dishonesty on 
the complainant's part. The per- 
centage of crooks is pretty small, 
so that the percentage of complaint 
letters which are given an imme- 
diate “no” the first shot out of the 
box should be small also. 

The coming into an office of a 
complaint letter means the walking 
into an organization of a problem 
full of possibilities either for good 
or evil. There have been complaint 
letters which changed the whole 
course of a business. A man would 
write in to the maker of a product 
asking him why he didn’t do thus 
and so; why he couldn't put on 
this improvement, or that. If that 
sort of letter had been answered 
in a perfunctory way, literally mil- 
lions of dollars would have been 
thrown away in the course of busi- 
ness correspondence. 

At the American Rolling Mill 
Company, instruction to all its cor- 
respondents reads, “Let us consider 
the word ‘complaint.’ It has a dis- 
agreeable sound. It is a near rela- 
tive of ‘knocker.’ Complaints should 
not be used as a reference to the 
communication. ‘Complaint’ should 
have no place in the answer. No 
one should be told that he ,has 
made a complaint.” 

One reason that such phrases as 
“you state” or “you claim” should 
not be used in answering com- 
plaints, is an implication that the 
writer is a liar. In the phrase, for 
example, “the stove which you 
claim has been acting badly” there 
is an implication that the writer 
of the letter does not believe what 
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the complaint has stated. It is far 
better to say, “The stove which you 
so kindly report to us as not mea- 
suring up to your expectations.” 

Every letter of complaint re- 
quires some sort of an adjustment. 
A concession must either be made 
or refused. The problem is to set- 
tle the trouble and yet keep the 
customer satisfied. If a concession 
is going to be made, it should be 
done cheerfully right up in the first 
paragraph of the letter. If any 
attempt is going to be made to 
strengthen the position of the an- 
swer to the complaint, it cannot be 
done unless the reader is in a good 
and favorable state of mind. With- 
holding something from him until 
the last which he feels is his due is 
merely going to cause dissatisfac- 
tion and lose the good-will which 
could be won by a more direct 
method. 

Here is a general form, as set 
down for the guidance of all peo- 
ple who handle letters of complaint, 
from a company making a widely 
advertised oil burner: 

1. Thank the writer for calling 
your attention to his trouble. 

2. Make the decision in a friendly 
way as to what you are going to 
do about it. 

(a) Make a brief résumé of the 
facts in the case as you see them. 

(b) Tell the writer what is be- 
ing done, has been done or will 
immediately be done to satisfy him. 

(c) Two paragraphs of concili- 
ation. 

(d) Make a bid for a continua- 
tion of his valued business. 

The American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany tells each one of its corre- 
spondents, “Know yourself, know 
your product, know something 
about competitive products, have 
confidence, enthusiasm and see the 
other man’s point of view. You 
will then present your facts in a 
direct and convincing manner which 
grips attention and gets results.” 

Here are two letters received re- 
cently from two different concerns 
by the same consumer who had 
complained to them. The first is 
the typically ineffective letter. In- 
effective because it is uninteresting, 
unattractive, monotonous and some- 
what insulting. There is nothing 
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in it to grip the imagination by pre- 


senting any sort of a picture. 
There is no attempt apparently be- 
ing made to see the other man’s 
viewpoint. It totally fails to arouse 
a desire to please. The second let- 
ter is a good one because it turns 
an irate complainant into a satis- 
fied and boosting customer. The 
first letter follows: 


Dear Mr. ANDERSON: 

Your letter of the 12th has been 
received in which you state that the 
lamp “almost blew up and fright- 
ened the entire family.” 

It has taken us years to perfect 
this product and we cannot under- 
stand how a situation such as you 
describe could ever take place. 

We are sending you under sepa- 
rate cover another instruction book 
such as the one which you bought 
with our merchandise and which you 
may have lost. If you will read the 
instructions on page 6 carefully and 
take the action suggested there for 
every possible trouble which may 
arise in our product, we feel sure 
that you will have no further trouble. 
It may be that you bought one of 
the old models at the time of your 
purchase. If so, let us call your 
attention to the improved 
finished in four colors at the new 
prices which I think you will agree 
with us, represent the final word in 
real value. 

Hoping for your better success 
after you have read our instruction 
book more carefully, 

Sincerely yours, 


Note that this correspondent 
made the attempt to sell more mer- 
chandise without satisfying the 
customer. Its net result was to 
make the man who had complained 
so angry that he showed the letter 
to six or eight people as an ex- 
ample of why business is bad now 
—for some companies. 

Here is the other letter: 


Dear Mr. ANDERSON: 
A continuing interest in every cus 
tomer who has bought one of our 
ranges is a definite part 
of our company policy. For that 
reason I was glad that you went 
into some detail on the trouble you 
have been having with the oil stove 
which you purchased last month 
after your previous stove had given 
ten years of fine service. Realizing 
that you are an old customer of ours 
and that you have been satisfied 
with our product in the past, we 
are going to do everything we can 
right now to make your relations 
with the company as pleasant 4s 

they were previously. 
It is somewhat difficult at this 
distance to tell you exactly what 
has gone wrong to make the stove 
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oices in the Night 


Hark! Voices in the night, crying for business, 
pleading for sales, groping for the light of a sun 
that has set. 


No sun has ever set that has not risen again. This 
night will end—has ended for many—never existed 
for a few. 


They who see the dawn soonest will be those who 
most quickly shed the illusions and delusions ac- 
quired in days of synthetic success. They will accept 
markets on their face value in potentia! sales and 
let some one else worry about how many “nice 
people” there are in them. 


Specifically, in such markets as that represented by 
Chicago's evening newspaper field, their first media 
choice will be the first choice of the people in 
the market. And in Chicago thot is the Chicago 
American, by far and for a long time the most widely 
circulated Chicago evening paper. 


CHICAGO 


AMERICAN | 


a good newspaper now in its 
ELEVENTH YEAR of circulation 
leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


Gtional Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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smoke and flame up as you have re- 
ported your trouble to us. It is en- 
tirely possible that the can in which 
the kerosene was kept might have 
contained some oil which in the im- 
proved wick would cause the very 
trouble you speak of. However, to 
get directly at the trouble I am ask- 
ing our Mr. Gavreau who travels 
out of the Paterson office, to stop in 
to see you at the earliest possible 
date and help you: put the stove 
in a perfectly satisfactory condition. 

You may expect to hear from Mr 
Gavreau within twenty-four hours 
after you receive this letter. I feel 
confident that after his visit to you 
you will have as much confidence 
in the new stove as the one which 
served you satisfactorily for so long 
a period of time. 

Assuring you that we are very 
glad to get your letter and that we 
are going to do everything in our 
power to completely satisfy you in 
this matter, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 


This last letter was signed by the 
vice-president of the company. 
Twenty-four hours later Mr. Gav- 
reau did arrive, took the stove 
apart, discovered the trouble, left 
a fine impression, refused even a 
cigar from Mr. Anderson, and built 
a very appreciable amount of good- 
will with a customer who had 
threatened to throw the stove out 
and buy a competing make. 

Many concerns that have had 

real success in turning complaints 
a complaint letters into tangible 
assets keep a correspondence book 
in which crystallized thoughts on 
many diverse matters are kept so 
that all the facts may be used. 

At the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, this book covers no less than 
seventy separate subjects. At the 
office of a hosiery manufacturer in 
New York a similar book is kept 
in which is pasted, whenever a to- 
tally new type of letter comes in, a 
personal and friendly reply written 
in response to it. No form letters 
or printed forms are worthy of be- 
ing used in answer to complaint 
letters. A book such as that de- 
scribed above, which is continually 
being revised, is, however, a good 
guide. A happy phrase, a good 
ending, a paragraph which seems to 
fit well into a particular situation, 
is preserved so that at another time 
the reply will not be left entirely to 
the inspiration of the moment, or 
the mood in which the writer hap- 
pens to be on that particular day. 
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The manufacturer who makes a 
consumer feel neglected or angry 
at a thoughtless and coldly formal 
reply is throwing away a tremen- 
dous good-will asset at a time when 
such an asset is most valuable. 
The really friendly letter, the de- 
sire expressed in it to do sonx 
thing to satisfy the customer, js 
very often shown by the recipient 
to his acquaintances. 

At the Procter & Gamble plant 
every letter which comes in, 
whether from the man who thinks 
he is the first to discover that he 
can shave with Ivory, to one from 
the lady who believes that she has 
met personally at her summer cabin 
the only mouse or chipmunk which 
ever consumed a cake of the S up 
that Floats, is given careful atten- 
tion and a courteous answer based 
upon a definite plan. Every letter 
of reply to a complaint must fit the 
consumer's letter intelligently in a 
friendly, informal manner and also 
a way must be found adroitly to say 
something about the product itself 
which registers a good impression 

The complaint letters which come 
to any concern can be made either 
a gold mine of good-will or a 
method of losing business now and 
in the future. A complaint letter is 
important enough to have the at 
tention of some company executive 
It is worthy of having a special 
scrapbook kept for the inspiration 
and guidance of anyone below ex- 
ecutive rank who at any time is 
called upon to answer a formal let- 
ter of complaint. 


Scott Howe Bowen Has Kansas 
City Office 
radio Statior 


Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., 
representative, New York, on opened ar 
office in Kansas City, in the Pioneer 
Trust Building. J. Hal Miller, recently 
an officer and stockholder of McElhinney 
Associates, is in charge of the new 
office. . 


A. C. Lowitz, Co-Author of 
Children’s Book 


A children’s book, written by Sadye- 
beth and Anson C. Lowitz, and_illus- 
trated by Mr. Lowitz, is being published 
by Richard R. Smith, Inc., New York 


Mr. Lowitz is vice- -president of Ander 
son, Davis & Hyde, Inc., 
vertising agency. 


New York ad- 
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The Advertising 


Dollar « 


THE most costly page 
of advertising is the one that 
didn't pull. The most expen- 
sive mailing piece is the one 
that left the reader cold. 


We recognize here 
that there are many different 
kinds of skill required in creat- 
ing effective printing. 


In every department 
we seek to fortify ourselves 
with men who are not only 
skilled craftsmen, but who are 
interested in getting results. 


® 








® 


And so, when you hear 
somebody say that the 
Charles Francis Press 
has done an outstand- 
ing job on this or that 
— you'll know why it 
was not an accident. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 





PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 








461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Paper 


Times 

News 

Heraid Tribune 
American 

Eagle 

Sun 

World Telegram* 
Journal 
Brooklyn Times 
Standard Union 
Mirror 

Post 

Graphic 


Linage 


August 1931 


1,522,785 
1,021,163 
990,245 
970,943 
889,807 
829,150 
810,097 
734,777 
397,307 
224,262 
192,779 
190,786 
181,223 


Gain or Loss 
August 1930 


— 58,950 
+ 128,507 
— 26,483 

+ 307,403 
— 47,958 

+ 49,489 

+ 296,904 
+ 50,298 

+ 103,317 
+ 12,033 

+ 34,921 

— 30,578 

— 54,483 


*World Telegram August 1931 compared to Eve. World August 1930. 


Source: Advertising Record Company. 
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Qua in linage 
in New York 
in August 


. because it makes good 
in bad times— 


THE & NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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How to Select a Good Trade-Mark 


Don't Let the Public Pick One—The Plan Seldom Results in a 
Valid Trade-Mark 


By Roy W. Johnson 


S /ME time ago, I was invited to 
sit in on the deliberations of a 
committee that had been appointed 
for the job of selecting a trade- 
mark for a new product. This 
committee included the president 
of the company, the vice-presidext 
in charge of sales, the advertising 
director, and a representative of 
the advertising agency. Also, as 
was right and proper, the company 
was taking the matter of trade- 
mark selection with due serious- 
ness, and had retained the services 
of a well-known legal authority in 
an advisory capacity. 

The president, as chairman, 
opened the proceedings somewhat 
as follows: 

“As you all know, we are here 
to choose a name for our new 
whistling-gadget. We have twelve 
suggestions before us, which have 
been arrived at by a scientific proc- 
ess of elimination conducted by 
our own research division in co- 
operation with the School of Com- 
merce at Blank University. 

“We offered originally a prize of 
$500 for the best name suggested, 
through the medium of our house 
organ circulating among the trade 
and the public. In response to this 
offer, about 1,200 names were re- 
ceived. The entire list was divided 
systematically into twelve equal 
groups of approximately 100 sug- 
gestions, and each group was sub- 
mitted under carefully controlled 
and supervised conditions to a 
class of students at the University. 

“Provided with score cards, these 
students graded each name in ac- 
cordance with its attractiveness, 
appeal, suggestive power, ease of 
pronunciation, etc., and the score 
cards were collated and tabulated 
by our own research department 
and the statistical department of 
the University. Thus we selected 
the most attractive name from each 
group, and the results are repre- 
sented by the twelve suggestions 
that lie before us. From these we 


are now to make a final choice. 

“We can hardly do better, I 
think than to follow the scientific 
method of elimination hitherto 
pursued. I have here a supply of 
the score-cards prepared by the 
university authorities, and it will 
be a comparatively simple matter 
to—” 

“May I ask a question?” inter- 
posed the legal authority. He had 
been examining the twelve sugges- 
tions rather dourly, I noticed. 

“By all means,” the chairman 
assented. 

“Are we here to judge the re- 
sults of a prize contest, or to select 
a valid trade-mark that you mean 
to adopt and use as a mark of 
origin?” 

“Why, both—naturally,” the 
president said in the tone of one 
who patiently states the obvious. 
“The name we adopt will win the 
prizep and of course the winning 
name will be the one we use.” 

The lawyer stood up. “You 
won't need me,” he _ remarked. 
“You're paying me by the hour, 
and you may as well save the 
fee. Apply it on the $500 prize 
money, and toss up a coin to see 
who gets it. You'll save time, and 
it won't make any difference. Those 
names are equally worthless so far 
as trade-mark values go. They’re 
merely clever nicknames for a new 
kind of product, and if you can 
pick $500 worth out of them, go 
ahead. But if you take my advice, 
you won’t use the winner as a 
trade-mark.” 

“This meeting may get some- 
where yet,” observed the vice- 
president in charge of sales, “if 
you will kindly sit down again. I 
move, Mr. Chairman, that we pro- 
ceed with the business of selecting 
a trade-mark, and lay the prize 
contest on the table for the time 
being.” 

“Not such a bad idea at that,” 
the lawyer chuckled, subsiding into 
his chair—“to proceed with the 
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business of selecting a trade-mark 
instead of some fatuous scheme for 
having a trade-mark thrust upon 
you.” 

How many products there are 
that have had trade-marks “thrust 
upon them” by some such process 
it is, of course, impossible to say. 
I believe that the practice of em- 
ploying college or high school 
classes as “laboratories” for the 
determining of such highly techni- 
cal problems has rather lost its 
popularity of late. But the belief 
is still widely held that the best 
source for trade-mark suggestions 
is among those who actually know 
least about the subject, and that a 
process of elimination is somehow 
synonymous with a process of con- 
structive selection. 

It so happens that during the 
last fifteen years, in one capacity 
or another, I have had occasion to 
examine a considerable number of 
these lists of suggestions for trade- 
marks that have been submitted by 
the trade, or by employees, or the 
public generally. I’ve gone over 
page after dreary page of fumbling 
attempts to indicate the nature of 
the goods, or the quality of the 
goods, or the purpose of the goods, 
or the extreme desirability of the 
goods; masquerading as a rule 
under the naive disguise of bad 
spelling. Words with any genuine 
validity as trade-marks are as rare 
as Gratiano’s two grains of wheat 
hid in two bushels of chaff—you 
may search all day ere you find 
them, and when you have them 
they are not worth the search. 

I remember one particular list 
of approximately 900 “sugges- 
tions,” the residue of which yielded 
exactly three possibilities. Two of 
them were obvious parodies on 
trade-marks already in use in the 
same line of business, and the third 
had connotations that would have 
made its use ridiculous. ; 

The chances of getting within 
hailing distance of a satisfactory 
trade-mark by asking all and 
sundry for “suggestions” are very 
slim indeed. First and foremost, 
because all and sundry have no 
conception as to what is really 
wanted, and second, because they 
would not be able to -supply it 
even if they had. 
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To ask the uninformed to “name 
our new product” is a request for 
something that is really not wanted 
at all. Such a request is naturall, 
and inevitably construed as calling 
for something in the way of de- 
scription ot recommendation; 4 
clever nickname, or a word that 
can be used as a synonym for the 
proper, generic name of the prod- 
uct. The public cannot reasonably 
be expected to put any other con- 
struction upon it. 

But nicknames and synonyms are 
not valid trade-marks, no matter 
how clever and attractive they may 
seem as selling devices. And no 
process of elimination, however 
elaborate, will produce a genuine 
mark of origin out of any quantity 
of this kind of material. ‘ 
_ And the practice of turning the 
job of elimination over to some 
group supposedly representative of 
the public (such as college stu- 
dents, for example) is likely to 
prove only an additional step in the 
wrong direction. For here again, 
we are concerned with the same 
point of view. The highest ratings 
will be awarded to those words 
which seem most effective as indi- 
cating the desirability of the goods, 
or which seem most likely to con- 
tribute to the salability of the 
product. If there are any sugges- 
tions that are susceptible of use as 
genuine marks of origin they are 
likely to be eliminated almost im- 
mediately because of their lack of 
“appeal” as selling or advertising 
devices. 

In most cases I think that the 
main difficulty in connection with 
the problem of selecting a trade- 
mark lies in the fact that there is 
literally the world to choose from, 
and no guide-posts to point the 
way to suggestions that are logical 
and appropriate. It is hardly prac- 
ticable to canvass the 450,000 words 
in the Standard Dictionary (to say 
nothing of the infinite possibilities 
in the way of coined words), and 
the appropriate source for sugges- 
tive material may lie in any direc- 
tion from Architecture to Zoology. 

The first constructive step toward 
a solution of the problem generally 
is to determine where to look {or 
the appropriate word-material out 
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Ye Gods! What a Meal! 


HEN these United States pushed back 

from the table, at the end of the 1931 ship- 
ping season, 110,347 carloads of Florida fruits and 
vegetables had provided the menu. And from soup 
to nuts! With lavish helpings of salad and condi- 
ment ingredients: 770 cars of celery alone, 4,400 
cars of tomatoes—and so on. 


And so—on and on—with Florida’s cash income, 
ceaselessly replenishing the purchasing power 
reached by NO other medium as widely as 


through “Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 





Che Florida Cimes-Union 
JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 


A. B. C. March 31, 1931—52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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of which a suitable selection is 
likely to come. Occasionally, of 
course, somebody will have an in- 
spiration, and when that happens, 
well and good, but inspirations can- 
not be counted upon to put in an 
appearance when they are wanted. 
Usually the right selection is the 
result of some intensive digging in 
the appropriate sort of soil. 

Just where the digging can most 
profitably be done is a question that 
can be answered only by a careful 
analysis of the whole situation, to 
determine the dominant idea which 
it is desirable to convey by associa- 
tion with the trade-mark. Generally 
speaking, of course, this idea will 
be found by determining the 
strongest selling argument for the 
product, and the dominant idea of 
the advertising will serve as the 
clue to the logical sources for 
good trade-mark material. 

By way of a very simple and 
elementary illustration, let’s assume 
that the product is a medicated 


lozenge or “cough drop,” to be sold 
over the counter to the general 
public. It is not to be sold as 


medicine, but as a convenient tem- 
porary relief for hoarseness or 
huskiness, and the dominant idea of 
the advertising will. obviously be 
expressed in the word “voice.” This 
affords an immediate clue to the 
direction in which the search for 
trade-mark material may be carried 
with profit. Instead of canvassing 
the universe at random, we need go 
no farther than a convenient dic- 
tionary of musical terms to find 
suggestions that are directly perti- 
nent. 

We cannot use a descriptive term. 
So we cannot say “Voice”; we 
must convey the idea by suggestion 
or connotation. We need a word 
that is widely and commonly 
understood by the public; not a 
technical term used only by trained 
musicians. We want a term more- 
over which will suggest high qual- 
ity, in addition to its other at- 
tributes. 

With the field of choice thus re- 
stricted, it is not a very arduous 


task to produce a list of possibili- 
ties from which a final selection 
may be made, or which may serve 
as stimulators to 
imagination. 


constructive 
Such a list might in- 
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clude, for example, such words as 
“Prima Donna,” “Diva,” “Soloist,” 
“Oratorio,” “Cavatina,” “Elsa,” 
“Tosca,” “Jocelyn,” and so on, all 
of which are valid as_ technical 
trade-marks for the product, and 
there will be a wide range for per 
sonal taste and ingenuity in govern- 
ing the final selection. 

There is, of course, no royal road 
to the selection of a good trade- 
mark, but I have seen the foregoing 
method applied in a number of in 
stances with acceptable results. It 
is likely, I think, to produce better 
results and produce them more 
quickly than any amount of grop- 
ing about among hit-or-miss sug- 
gestions scooped up in a drag-net 


Ewing Heads Midwest 
Newspaper Group 


Norris Ewing, advertising manager 
of the Amarillo, Tex., News and Glo! 
was elected president of the Midwest 
Newspaper Advertising Managers’ As 
sociation at its semi-annual meeting 
held at Kansas City, last week. Other 
officers elected were: Sam Gearhart, ad- 
vertising manager of the Fort Smith, 
Ark., Southwest American and Times 
Record, vice-president; Earl C. Wood- 
ward, advertising manager of the 
Salina, Kan., Journal, secretary 
treasurer; and J. I. Meyerson, adver 
tising manager of the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman and Times, sergeant-at-arms 
The new officers will be installed at the 
February meeting at Hot Springs, Ark 

he Shuman-Larson trophy was 
awarded to Richard H. Horey, of the 
Omaha, Nebr., World-Herald, for a 
co-operative restaurant campaign. This 
award is sponsored by Frank Larson 
of the Tulsa World, and A. L. Sh 
man, of the Fort Worth Star-Te elegram 
for the best copy idea by a staff member 
of a newspaper represented in the ass 
ciation, 


To Publish “Housewares 
Merchandising” 

Housewares Merchandising is the name 
of a new monthly magazine to be pul 
lished by The Haire ublications, New 
York. The first issue will appear in 
October. 

5. P. Horton and W. H. John, for 
merly editors of the House Furnishing 
Review, will edit the new publication 
making their headquarters at New York 
and Chicago, respectively. The new 
magazine will be represented in the 
Middle West by N. M. Strebel and in 
the East by J. J. Dubro. Mr. Strebel 
and Mr. Dubro were formerly with the 
House Furnishing Review. 


Appoints Fonda-Haupt 
The U. S. Mineral Wool Company, 
New York, has appointed the Fonda- 
Haupt Company, Inc., advertising age: 
of that city, to direct its advertis 
account. 
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Headlzners * 


or 
BY-LINERS 


Advertisers occasionally should take a publication 
apart and see what makes it click. 

One of the reasons why the American is New 
York’s most interesting newspaper is because, on the 
solid foundation of news (from International News 
Service, Associated Press and Universal Service) it 
has built a newspaper in which every by-liner is a 
headliner. For example: 

Brisbane B. C. Forbes 

Ripley O. O. McIntyre 


Cholly Knickerbocker Percy Crosby 
Damon Runyon 


Ted Cook 

Jakob Wassermann 
Charles Hanson Towne 
Bruno Lessing Bertrand Russell 
Rebecca West Deems Taylor 
Bainbridge Colby George McManus 

Sid Mercer Ed Frayne 


—and that’s not all. 


“Bugs” Baer 
Winsor McCay 


Prudence Penny 


As the buying habits of the 326,000 people who 
prefer the Morning American can be assumed to be 
at least as good as their reading 
habits, your dealers in New 
York should be given a chance 


N ew Y or k to profit from their purchases. 
American 











* 











New York's Most Interesting Newspaper 


Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
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MILLION 
MEN 

AT WORK 


* * * * * * 1 




















Fifty million men are re- have we hada backlog of fifff 7), , 
ceiving pay envelopes every million menatworktofallbaq. oom 
week containing engraved on. But now that we have thf. ..,14 
invitations to advertisers to backlog, manufacturers an lly, b 
attend a meeting of thefamily advertisers are not capital, a 
purchasing department. ing on the buying power | 

True, there are somewhere these men steadily employe 
between five and seven mil- It's time to change the of, 
lion men willing, but unable look. Take a more active intd, 
to work. Forthe present they est in those who are workif,.. 1, 
must be eliminated from all and buying the merchandig,, 
selling calculations. you have to sell—that's sour, 

But American business is business. Get your adverl,,y),4. 
suffering from an inferiority ing before these families wif, 4;.., 
complex which is shamefully have a personal represenif,..4 
neglecting these fifty million tive among the fifty milli@,g, ¢ 
men whoareworkingsteadily men at work. That's the sii, 4, 
and being paid in the nego- plest and quickest method§,,., h 
tiable currency of the realm. bring back the prospetiflyeg , 

Never before in these daysof1929, whichis theif, 40, 
United States duringaperiod of every manufacturer fro buy a: 
of economic maladjustment Maine to California. secon: 
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klog of fil The selection of media to 


ctofallbaq ccomplish this objective 
e have thfould be undertaken care- 
turers GNh)ly, but whatever method 
t capital, use, True Story is certain 
J POWE! & be at the top of your list. 
employe Every month True Story will 
ge the Of ry your advertising into 
active inl, million homes with one or 
re workitfiore members of the family at 
erchandis ork. Two majorfacts substan- 
hat's Soul#te this statement. First, True 
ir adve ‘Bory has 95% newsstand sale; 
amilies w actically every copy is pur- 
represel Based voluntarily at news- 
ifty milliginds for the full purchase 
t's the Sifhice of 25c. Housewives 
tmethodfhose husbands are unem- 
prospellibved certainly will not take 
th is the aif uarter from the family purse 
cturer fro buy any magazine. 

ia. pecondly, True Story adver- 
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* * 
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tisers report that returns from 
True Story are still topping 
their respective magazine 
lists —in other words, True 
Story housewives are in an 
active buying mood. They 
are requesting information 
about merchandise they de- 
sire to buy. A magazine with 
such an enviable record cer- 
tainly belongs on your list to- 
day when waste circulation is 
reducing the effectiveness of 
your efforts. 

* 


* * 
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A BRIGHT STAR IN THE WEST 




















LOS ANGELES — Fifth city in the 
United States in population. 


LOS ANGELES TIMES — First in the 
World in Classified Advertising. 


Business activity is quickly reflected in Classified 
Advertising. Thousands of people from every class— 
in every line of business—make known, or fill, their 
wants through Classified. It is the market-place of 
the community. 





And by the same token, there is no better indication 
of a newspaper's pulling power. 


Here are the Classified Advertising figures for the 
first newspaper in each of the leading cities of 
America for the first half of 1931. 


Ads Lines 
LOS ANGELES TIMES . . 592,021 2,805,096 
Detroir News ... . . 446,294 2,471,210 
Cuicaco Trung .. . . 356,344 2,174,484 
PHILADELPHIA INQuIRER . . 351,472 2,007,950 
New York Times ... . 412,181 1,859,532 


Times 


Eastern Representative: Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Co., 360 N. Michigan Blvd 
Chicago, 285 Madison Ave., New York. Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell 
Company, 742 Market St., San Francisco. White Henry Stuart Bidg., Seattle 
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Why Montgomery Ward Has a 
Separate Catalog for Style Goods 


Ward’s New Method of Merchandising Fashion Goods Shows 
Adaptability of 


AN YONE leafing through Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company’s 
current fall and winter catalog will 
immediately sense something miss- 
ing, something different. Where 
are all the hats, frocks, coats and 
sport clothes? 

In place of the whole sections 
heretofore devoted to portraying 
this class of merchandise, there are 
now less than a dozen pages. And 
these are devoted to a few staples 
such as house dresses and the like 
which have no connection whatever 
with seasonal or style considera- 
tions 

What accident could have hap- 
—o to cause all this fashion stuff 
to be dropped so suddenly and with- 
out any advance warning? 

It was no accident at all. The 
wearables and millinery will hence- 
forth be shown in a special and sep- 
arate catalog. But it will not be 
referred to as such; it will be called 
a magazine. Its name is “Today’s 
New York Fashions.” 

It will, in fact, be a combina- 
tion magazine and catalog. The lat- 
est style news and gossip will be 
set forth in the form of special 
news and editorial articles. Then, 
in what might be termed the ad- 
vertising pages of the magazine, 
will be shown Ward’s complete 
lines of this sort of merchandise. 

The idea behind this departure 
from conventional cataloging is 
twofold. In the first place the new 
book is expected to dramatize the 
goods and the firm’s facilities for 
catering to the style requirements 
of its customers. And then, the 
printing of the style book can be 
deferred several weeks beyond the 
closing date of the regular catalog 
and thus be more complete and 
more nearly up to the minute. 

During the last ten years mail 
order has been slipping to an ex- 
tent in this matter of selling women 
hats, dresses and coats. The wo- 
men, including those on the farm, 
are no longer isolated. Once many 
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Mail Methods 


women had to buy either from the 
local store or the mail-order cata- 
log and usually chose the latter be- 
cause of the insufficient range of 
selection offered them by the dealer. 
But with the coming of the auto- 
mobile and good roads they think 
nothing of driving to nearby cities 
and buying their clothes at depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. 

The mail-order houses have as a 
result suffered a serious depletion 
of volume. And this advantage 
held by the local dealer, be it said, 
was not due in any sense to lack 
of fashion knowledge on the part 
of the mail-order merchandiser ; it 
came rather from the mechanical 
requirements of producing the cata- 
log. 

Women’s ready-to-wear is usu- 
ally cataloged on four-color proc- 
ess pages. Up to the present year 
it was necessary that these pages 
go to press at least five months be- 
fore the mailing date. This meant, 
of course, that the merchandise had 
to be bought several months before 
even that—an enormously difficult 
job in such a changing element as 
women’s fashions. 

The combination catalog-maga- 
zine idea now being used by Ward 
will go a long way toward over- 
coming this obstacle. The current 
fall and winter catalog, for ex- 
ample, was ready for mailing in 
July. “Today’s New York Fash- 
ions,” however, was not issued un- 
til the middle of August. This six- 
weeks’ leeway, combined with the 
advantage Ward now has in print- 
ing process color pages on fast ro- 
tary presses, as was told in the 
August 20 issue of Printers’ INK 
(“How Color Makes the Catalog 
Produce More Sales”), means that 
the buyers have nearly three more 
months to get their lines in shape 
and present them properly to the 
trade. Only those who know the 
seemingly insuperable difficulties 
encountered by department buyers 
in a mail-order house, when sea- 
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sonable merchandise is involved, 
can appreciate what this saving 
really means. 

And then there is the matter of 
persuading women that these mail- 
order offerings in dresses, coats and 
millinery are really style merchan- 
dise. The natural way to buy such 
goods is, of course, to go to a 
store to see them and try them on. 
Too many women think there is 
somewhat of a stigma attached to 
wearables purchased from a mail- 
order house. 

To remove this onus, or what- 
ever you may choose to call it, 
Ward is telling its customers that 
through this new magazine it is 
able to supply a valuable style ser- 
vice through which it brings “you 
fashions direct :rom the New York 
openings, and the fashions come to 
you at the very time New York 
women are buying them.” It is de- 
clared that everything in the new 
magazine will be new, interesting 
and authentic and that “you can 
choose from it with the same as- 
surance you would feel in shopping 
in New York personally.” 

Thus the style merchandise is re- 
leased from its forced association 
with the staple stock of a mail- 
order house; it is a thing apart 
and takes on new dignity and im- 
portance from the way in which it 
is advertised to the trade. 

Even so, “Today’s New York 
Fashions” is a mail-order catalog 
—a stylish, dressed-up catalog, but 
a catalog just the same. Just how 
far it will go in cutting through 
the increasing disinclination to buy 
this kind of merchandise from a 
mail-order house remains to be 
seen. But if adding the proverbial 
two and two means anything, it is 
logical to suppose that real prog- 
ress will be made in that direction. 


To Advertise New Confection 

Frozen Confections, Inc., New York, 
has appointed the Frank Presbrey Com- 
pany, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its new con- 
fection, Cheerio. Business papers will 
be used. 


Joins Rode & Brand 
Everett Wipeyre has joined Rode & 
Brand, New York lithographers, as dis- 
trict sales manager. is headquarters 
will be at Utica, N. Y. 


INK Sept. 17, 1931 


Judge Entries in Chicago 
Outdoor Art Exhibit 


With more than 300 paintings for out- 
door advertisements entered, the jury of 
awards of the Chicago Advertising 
Council’s second annual Outdoor Adver. 
tising Exhibit met on Tuesday of this 
week to select the prize-winners. The 
exhibit Row on October 1 at the Mar- 
shall Field Galleries. The winners will 
be announced at a luncheon meeting to 
be held on that day. 

The prizes are in the form of statu- 
ettes designed by Alfonso Iannelli, dj- 
rector of design at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. These will be awarded in dupli 
cate to the advertiser and the artist, in 
gold for first prize, silver for second and 
bronze for third. In addition to these 
oboe in the 24-sheet poster and painted 

ulletin classification, there will also be 
an award for the best three-sheet poster. 
G. R. Schaeffer, advertising manager of 
Marshall Field & Company, will present 
the awards at the luncheon. 

embers of the jury of awards are 


Dewey Bertke, Oscar Bryn, Donald 
Douglas, G. R. Schaeffer, Mark Seelen, 
Haddon Sundblom and H. Ledyard 


Towle. A committee of nine members of 
the Council, headed by Burr L. Robbins, 
is in charge of arrangements for the ex- 


hibit. 


Oil Burner Accounts to 
Doremus 


The Automatic Burner Corporation, 
Chicago, manufacturer of ABC oil burn- 
ers and range burners, has appointed the 
Chicago office of Doremus & Company to 
handle its publication advertising, in ad- 
dition to radio advertising, which the 
Doremus agency has handled in the past 

The Kleen Heet Company, Chicago, 
an affiliate of the Automatic Burner 
company, has also placed its advertising 
account with the Doremus agency. 


Death of King Dykeman 


King Dykeman, president of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and at 
one time publisher of the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer, died on September 10 at 
the age of fifty-seven. r. Dykeman, 
who for fourteen years was on the bench 
of the Superior Court of King County, 
resigned from the bench in 1925 to be- 
come publisher of the Post-Intelligencer, 
of which he was publisher for three 
years. 


E. A. Long Has Own Business 


Edward A. Long, formerly sales 
manager of the McNamara Sign Com- 
any, Detroit, has established his own 
usiness at that city under the name 
of E. A. Long & Company, which will 
specialize in electrical advertising 


Joins Rooney Agency 
William Murray, recently engaged in 
radio work for the De Soto Motor Car 
Company, has been appointed radio di- 
rector of the Alfred Rooney Company, 
Boston advertising agency. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


10.2% Gain in 
Total Display Linage 


Continuing its record of gains, The Sun- 
Telegraph carried 96,632 more lines of Total 
Display Advertising in August over the same 
month of last year. 


The Sun-Telegraph, in August, carried 
48 per cent of all the display advertising ap- 
pearing in Pittsburgh evening and Sunday 
newspapers. In the same month of last year 
it carried 45 per cent; and the year before, 41 
per cent. More evidence that the trend is 
definitely to The Sun-Telegraph. 


Based on figures by Media Records, with- 
out arbitrary adjustment of any kind. 





THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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Chain-Store Sales for August 
; August August % 8 Months 8 Months 
Company 1931 1930 Chge. 1931 1930 Chge 


Great At. & Pac. (a) $74,410,831 $78,367,330 —5.0 $701,558,050 $723,191,001 —3.9 
“Sears, Roebuck (b) 23,769,479 25,344,275 —6.2 208,476,686 223,607,283 —6.8 











F. W. Woolworth. 21:711,542 22,055,363 —1.5 173,065,794 174,107,227 1.6 
Kroger G & B (c) 17,888,802 19,323,607 —7.4 156,401,223 162,950,599 +.0 
Safeway Stores... 17,543,775 18,642,526 —5.9 139,292,734 147,473,387 5.5 
*Montgomery Ward 16,407,426 20 066, 819 —21.7 139,519,267 169,820,545 —17.8 
5. ©. Pammey..cs 13,257,257 14,398,618 —7.9 103,394,289 114,458,649 6 
S. S. Kresge Co... 10,976,122 11, "409, 973 —3.8 88,936,614 89,750,011 0.9 
First Nat’l Stores (d) 8,075,650 8,175,165 —1.2 70,033,716 72,170,182 2.9 
MacMarr Stores.. 7,161,533 7,343,785 —2.4 53,362,162 57,871,547 7.7 
Nation: Mm BeBe cco 6,5 24 560 6,894,570 —5.3 51,520,442 56,591,187 8.9 
W. FT. Glamt...cs- 5,395,002 5,383,328 +0.2 43,707,453 40,207,100 87 
S. H. Kress Co... 5,285,506 5,124,685 +3.1 41,232,793 40,500,359 1.8 
Walgreen Co...... 4,626,563 4,336,328 +6.7 36,710,121 34,604,403 6.1 
McCrory Stores... 3,213,335 3,406,021 —S5.7 25,802,770 25,938,789 —0.5 
ws Union (e). 2,743,203 2,792,024 —1.7 22,901,083 23,728,834 35 
H. Bohack (f). 2,737,089 2,510,027 +-9.0 20,266,432 18,122,908 +11.8 
F, & W. Grand-Silver 2,659,625 2,834,625 —6.1 22,097,284 22,419,921 1.4 
J. J. Newberry... 2,609,665 2,472,550 +5.5 17,888,629 16,983,499 +53 
Dom inion Stores. 2,283,979 2,117,776 +7.8 17,055,420 16,225,264 5.1 
Nat’l Bellas Hess 2,350,085 1,933,904 +21.5 21,867,994 22,626,803 3.3 
( *hilds scare di atalt 2,029,684 2,172,994 —6.6 15,787,456 17,804,294 —11.3 
Daniel Reeves, Inc. 1,946,493 2,114,040 —7.9 21,223,903 23°01 5,182 7.7 
Melville Shoe .... 1,826,022 2,114,069 —13.6 17,770,261 18,910,652 6.4 
Lerner Stores.... 1,761,298 1,879,087 —6.2 16,227,914 15,226,412 6.5 
McLellan Stores. 1,701,453 2,230,998 —23.7 12,797,231 13,730,764 6.8 
G. C. Murphy. 1,518,589 1,362,309 +11.4 11,455,991 9,782,77 £171 
Interstate Dept. . 1,460,650 1,639,303 —10.9 13,738,604 13,222. 202 ) 
Consolidated Retail 1,437,192 1,718,799 —16.3 12,450,113 13,989,797 11.4 
Peoples Drug ° 1,395,419 1,376,770 +-1.3 11,452,434 10,960,425 14 
Western Auto Supply 1,269,000 1,363,000 —6.9 8,297,000 9,190,000 ) 
Waldorf System .. 1,248,296 1,260,927 —1.0 10,288,429 10,522,475 ; 
Neisner Bros. 1,209,120 1,230,470 —1.7 9,860,288 9,407,206 
Lane Bryant ..... 926,691 1,133,006 —18.2 10,666,970 11,233,646 
OO. aa 721,780 742,409 —2.7 6.549,887 6,320,792 + 3.¢ 
Bickfords ........ 613,997 484,583 + 26.7 5,206,088 3,855,862 + ) 
Am. Dept. Stores. 495,611 558,787 —11.3 5,216,621 5,547,352 
Edison ees. ite 399,940 300,834 +32.9 4,181,932 2,839,457 : 
Winn & Lovett... 387,312 451,028 —14.1 3,389,403 3,772,494 1 
Kline Bros. ...... 378,967 341,407 +-11.0 3,168,018 2,677,681 g 
Exchange Buffet.. 362,853 437,899 —17.1 3,622,361 4,329,760 6 
ap Frocks ..... 303,389 270,268 +12.2 2,919,334 3,024,224 4 
Nat’l Shirt Shops. 289,020 474,870 —39.1 2,366,505 2,735,368 —13.4 
M. H. Fishman.. 253,987 210,232 +20.8 1,513,986 1,232,657 +228 
Kaybee Stores.... 117,487 97,312 +20.7 1,174,964 1,031,759 +138 
Morison Elec. Sply. 106, 562 100,744 a. . "5.7 1,191,764 1,188,532 
Wis dcescsebes 275, 791, 841 291, 899, ¢ 444 —5.52 367, 608, 413 2,468 901,262 4.1 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company reports that more goods were sol 
during the August period of 1931 than in the same period a year ago, as shown it 
the estimated tonnage figures. August sales, expressed in tons, were 399,779 
year, compared with 373,566 in August, 1930. This is a gain in quantity merchandi 
sold of 26,213 tons, or 7.02 per cent. Average weekly sales in August were $18,602,70 
compared with $19,591,833 in 1930, a decrease of $989,125. Average weekly tonnage 
sales were 99,945, compared with 93,392 in August, 1930, an increase of 6,553 tons 





*Includes both chain and mail-order sales. 


(a)—4 weeks to August 29. (d)—4 weeks and Dec. 27 to Aug 
(b)—July 17 and Jan. 2 to August 13. (e)—4 weeks and Jan. 3 to Aug. 29 
(c)—Eighth period to August 15. (f)—4 weeks and 30 weeks to Aug. 29 


NuMBER OF STORES IN OPERATION 





Enp or Aucust Enp or Aucust 
ComPANy 1931 1930 sae 1931 193 
Kroger Grocery ee i i ee oe 218 211 
CH. BOP occcccocse 4,920 5,237 .& W. Grand. Silver.. 216 203 
Safeway Stores........ 2,589 G. ce MIN oc-cee<- 172 163 
i SR. wccnce ace 699 649 SS eae 125 118 
Melville Shoe ......... 474 499 Childs S enaitnaserktaae-ae 107 112 
McLellan .....-eeeee. 277 274 PT «iscedduueoses 78 70 
MeCrory ..ccsccccces 243 240 
Exchange Buffet (1930)............+44 35 restaurants; 44 cigar stands 


Exchange Buffet (1931)..............35 restaurants; 44 cigar stands 
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545 --17.8 
649 96 Vv 


ee YOUR JUST SHARE 
908 mt ... Of any market is the maximum 


264 ‘ amount that may be had for each 


182 “13 dollar invested to obtain it. 


202 1.49 Your just share of the Cincinnati 
000-93 market is the amount you will get 
2 with a full schedule in The Times-Star 
a37 ia ... through the years it has con- 
760 M163 sistently piled up records for maxi- 


mum results. 


Selling Cincinnati efficiently, eco- 


e779 this nomically ... and ALONE. 


18,602,708 
ly tonnage 


6,553 tons. 
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Pictured here is the TRUE 
Cleveland Market, small an 
compact, 35 miles in radius 
1,532,169 i in population. Onl 


function profitably. 
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_ TRUE Cleveland Market is 35 miles 


in radius, more than a million-and-a-half 





population. To be most effective and 








rofitable, Cleveland newspaper advertising 
nd personal sales work from a Cleveland 
small a eadquarters should be confined to this small 


nd compact area where consumers are 


hickest and sales costs lowest. 


ith few exceptions, only people living within 
he 35 mile radius trade in Cleveland stores 
ER Ba read Cleveland newspaper advertising. 
Whe Cleveland Press, with 94.1% of its total 
FIT irculation concentrated in the TRUE Cleve- 





und Market, among people of all income and 
D cial classes, offers unusual opportunity to 
liminate waste and build profits in this 


ich area. 


Thileveland Press 


PCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
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BUYERS... . rather |. 
than READERS, now 


more than ever 





The truth that the number of readers a sun 
paper has means nothing to the advertiser 
became somewhat obscured in the days of pac! 
easy selling. 


Present conditions, however, have driven man 
home the fundamental that BUYERS com 





alone are the advertiser's objective. Read- ahea 
. ° out 

ers who cannot afford his products are just mand 
so much chaff. mc 
The: 

must 

The Boston Evening Transcript offers an eng 
introduction to Boston’s best buyers— = 
those who can afford to buy in good times rem 
and bad. rey 
adve 

wit! 
y | } 4 pac N 

Boston Fovening Cranscript i 
tive 

ask« 

Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers wh 
ried 
other 
CHARLES H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. vo | 
Eoston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angles Seattle ies 
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of ch 
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What to Do Before Bringing Out 
That New Package 


Sixteen Factors That Should Be Considered in Order to Make a Successful 
Change in a Package 


By C. B. 


HE current interest in re- 

designing packages has brought 
out forcefully the fact that by far 
too many manufacturers do not 
understand thoroughly the founda- 
tion that must be laid before a new 
package is placed before the con- 
suming public. Numerous pack- 
ages which seem to be promising 
when designed have only gone half 
way to the expected goal. Other 
packages which have been moder- 
ately successful have fallen far 
short of manufacturers’ expecta- 
tions. 

To recommend a definite pro- 
cedure to be followed by every 
manufacturer who is about to 
change his package would be to 
complicate an already complicated 
problem. On the other hand, to go 
ahead redesigning a package with- 
out some idea of the important fac- 
tors which influence a package 
change is to follow the line of least 
resistance and most confusion. 
There are certain things which 
must be considered before any 
change is made and it is difficult to 
see how any advertiser can hope to 
make a successful change (barring 
luck) without taking these factors 
into consideration. The purpose of 
this article is to print a _ brief 
résumé of these factors in the hope 
that it will serve as a check list for 
advertisers who are not satisfied 
with their current packages. 

l. ls there a need for a new 
package? This question has prob- 
ably been answered in the affirma- 
tive, or it would not have been 
asked. Certainly no manufacturer 
who is entirely contented with his 
present package will be much wor- 
ried about a new package. On the 
other hand, it is an important ques- 
tion because, many times, packages 
have been changed without there 
being any particular need for some- 
thing new. Change, for the sake 
of change, is not worth the trouble. 
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There should be a definite reason 
for redesigning the package and a 
definite need for the redesigned 
container. 

2. What is the primary appeal of 
the product? Is it a product of 
necessity? Luxury? Utility? Nov- 
elty? Has it a universal appeal? 
Would it be possible by making a 
change in the package to increase 
the appeal, to make it more uni- 
versal? All of these are impor- 
tant considerations which must be 
borne in mind before the first steps 
are taken to make any change. It 
is on the primary appeal of the 
product that the new package must 
be designed. 

3. Has the product a secondary 
appeal? In other words, once the 
matter of primary appeal has been 
taken care of by the designer, will 
it be possible to take into considera- 
tion other forms of appeals in 
order to widen the possible number 
of users of the product? In cer- 
tain instances, this may be highly 


important. By overlooking the 
secondary appeal the advertiser 
may automatically reduce his 


chances of widening his market. On 
the other hand, he must guard very 
carefully that in catering to a sec- 
ondary appeal he does not weaken 
the value of his primary appeal. 

4. What is the purpose of the 
package? To create new outlets? 
To add new convenience? To meet 
changing marketing conditions? 
(Such as bringing out a large 
economy package in a time when 
people are looking for bargains.) 
Oftentimes a thorough analysis of 
the answers to this question will 
open new vistas of sales possibilities 
to the manufacturer. It may sug- 
gest new outlets for the product or 
new potentialities among old out- 
lets. Frequently, a close considera- 
tion of this question will give the 
manufacturer a new picture of 
what his package should do, leading 
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to a radical change in shape, or the 
addition of certain features which 
will make. the package vastly more 


. are general design 
trends? This calls for an analysis 
of the whole problem of current de- 
signs. It requires a study of what 
is being done abroad as well as at 
home. If a manufacturer is mak- 
ing a product which has luxury ap- 
peal to women he should be very 
interested indeed in trends of de- 
sign for clothing and interior deco- 
ration both in France and Germany. 
A careful study of this question 
may mean a difference between be- 
ing one of the first to introduce 
something which is going to become 
highly popular, or joining the 
parade when it is already under 
way. When modernism swept the 
field of design the manufacturers 
who were best able to capitalize 
this new trend were those who were 
familiar with what was happening 
to foreign design. 

It is a mistake for the manufac- 
turer of a toilet article, for in- 
stance, to confine a study of design 
solely to what is going on in the 
toilet article field. His industry is 
so closely tied up with all of the 
style industries that what is hap- 
pening in other fields may be far 
more important to him than what 
is happening in his own. 

In checking general design trends, 
he must ask himself several ques- 
tions. What phases of current de- 
sign are temporary? What phases 
seem likely to last? Will it be 
profitable to redesign the package 
radically to meet possible tem- 
porary changes with the idea that 
another change can be made as new 
trends make themselves apparent? 
Good designers who know their 
business are continually on the 
lookout for general design trends 
so that they can answer these very 
important questions as they come 


up. 
6. What are the design trends in 


the industry? This question is par- 
ticularly important to the manu- 
facturer who has not placed him- 
self at the head of the parade but 
finds that his industry is shifting in 
design rapidly to take care of new 
trends and that he must shift his 
design if he is to keep up with his 
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competitors. Here, again, he must 
decide what trends are temporary 
and what seem to be permanent. He 
must also make the difficult de- 
cision as to whether his industry is 
enough of a leader so that it will 
be able to impress its ideas upon 
other industries, or whether these 
other industries have the greater 
influence. 

7. Who are the prospects and 
customers? It should be necessary 
to make a rather careful stud) 
among current customers and pros- 
pects. What do they like about the 
present package? Has there heen 
a general shift among a consider- 
able class of consumers and pros- 
pects toward a particular product 
in another field? If so, what are 
the most striking appeal factors in 
the packages of the products to 
which they are shifted? Have their 
shifts been due, in part, to the 
package or wholly to some other 
factor? Where will the product he 
used? How will it be used? In 
what income class are the majority 
of the prospects and customers to 
be found? If the prospects and 
customers are to be found in all 
income classes, what design effects 
seem to have the most universal 
appeal ? 

It would be possible to go on for 
a page, perhaps, listing other ques- 
tions which deal with the subject of 
prospects and customers. It is not 
necessary to do this, however, if we 
emphasize the fact that extended 
research should be made among 
those who buy or should buy the 
product at the present time. One 
manufacturer, I am told, saved 
himself thousands of dollars by 
finding that a certain feature of his 
package which he was about to dis- 
card was really very much liked by 
users of the package. It took some 
investigation to find this out be- 
cause in urban markets this par- 
ticular feature was not important, 
but in suburban and rural markets, 
that is, in markets where the pack- 
age was used in the small house 
rather than the apartment, _ this 
particular feature had great appeal. 

8. How about the dealer? The 
dealer is an important factor in de- 
ciding on a package change. He 
can be of help to investigators who 
are looking for consumer prefer- 
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The famous Roosevelt Dam, now in conjunction 
with three others, impounds prosperity for 


greater Phoenix, Arizona, and surroundings, by assuring 
a bountiful supply of water for agriculture. The 
cts and value of products raised in this irrigation system 
>cessary reaches over $24,000,000 annually with a di- 
1 study versification of crops that mature a harvest 
practically every month of the year. 
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nad vr Just as crops are harvested so may any alert 
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ences. He can also tell how the 
product is bought and where it is 
bought. Certainly, no manufac- 
turer can afford to overlook a cer- 
tain group of picked dealers in 
making any package change. 

9. How will the package be used 
in display? Will it be used pri- 
marily on the counter? In show- 
cases? On open display tables? In 
the window? With counter display 
pieces? By a definite change in the 
package can the dealer be induced 
to use it more widely on his coun- 
ters or in his windows? Is there 
some particular eye-level on which 
the product is generally displayed ? 
(This is an unimportant question 
except with a few products, since 
most products will be displayed at 
various eye-levels. However, some 
products are generally skied and 
this may have a definite effect on 
design.) The display possibilities 
of the package are highly impor- 
tant and must be examined care- 
fully. 

10. How will the package be tied 
up with the advertising? Will it be 
shown in the advertising? What 
is the general style and theme of 
the advertising ? How can the pack- 
age be used to reinforce the main 
appeal of the advertising? Should 
the advertising be used to reinforce 
the package? Will the package 
change be emphasized in the adver- 
tising? Will no particular comment 
be made about the change in the 
advertising ? One controlling factor 
in the increase in the number of 
package changes made has been 
that so many old-fashioned pack- 
ages do not fit in with modern ad- 
vertising design and layout. Yet 
many manufacturers feel that it is 
necessary to show the package. 
Therefore package designs have 
been restyled in order to bring 
them more into harmony with cur- 
rent advertising design. This ques- 
tion has a very close connection 
with points Five and Six concern- 
ing design trends. 

11. What material should be 
used? Is the present material satis- 
factory? Is it the best possible 
material that can be used? Are new 
materials being brought out which 
will be more satisfactory for the 
package? Too often a matter of 
price is allowed to influence the 
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choice of material. As a matter of 
fact, price should be a secondar\ 
consideration except with smal! 
unit products where the addition 
of even a fraction of a cent per 
package will make an appreciable 
difference in the cost of the com- 
pleted article delivered to the 
dealer. There are so many inter- 
esting new package materials he- 
ing brought out and so many in- 
teresting variations and improve- 
ments on old package material that 
the advertiser should give very 
close consideration to this matter 
in redesigning his package. 

12. Is the package possible from 
a production standpoint? Will the 
design make _ necessary costly 
changes or developments in pack 
aging machinery? Will the design 
be such that it will be difficult to 
put on labels? Will the design be 
such that it will be difficult to pack 
the package in an outer container? 
It is particularly important that 
the production man be called in on 
any matters of change in shape. 
Often he will be conservative and 
will say that a certain change is not 
practical. This does not necessarily 
mean that he is right. However, 
as a rule, if a careful study of the 
problem convinces him that the 
change will not be economical his 
recommendations should be ac- 
cepted. 

13. Are gadgets necessary? Will 
a new mechanical contrivance make 
the package more convenient? Will 
some new contrivance give the ad- 
vertising agent a new copy hook 
for the advertising question? 
Doubtless gadgets have been over- 
done but, on the other hand, dur- 
ing the last few years particularly 
there have been introduced a num- 
ber of interesting new ideas, most 
of them purely mechanical, which 
have improved packages immeasur- 
ably and have had a marked effect 
on increasing sales. 

14. Is the product one of a fam- 
ily of products? Here we get into 
a difficult problem which has never 
been solved satisfactorily. Some 
advertisers like to have a family 
resemblance throughout the line, 
others do not think this is impor- 
tant. Most manufacturers today be- 
lieve that some family resemblance 
is desirable but whether it should 
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We built this room—constructed the walls, fireplace 
and ceiling—laid the floor—decorated the room—just 
to prepare one of the ever-interesting and helpful 
Delineator Institute articles on Interiors. Then we de- 
stroyed the room to make way for another. 


/ Delineator Institute exists primarily 
OF PROVED MERIT an : ns 
DELINEATOR for the editing of more interesting 

INSTITUTE ° ; 
; and more helpful service articles 
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Down to weight 


Busiess has been dieting and has taken 
off a lot of fat. Slipshod and wasteful methods have 
been corrected. The value of a good job is once more 
appreciated. | 

Business is in great shape for a hard fight. 

Twenty million families are earning about as much 
as they ever did. But every dollar is now earned by 
toil, not gambling, and will be spent shrewdly. 

Good times don’t come back—each generation 
makes its own good times. 

It is our belief that, from now on, any concern that 
will try hard enough can make money. The thing 


that is just around the corner is not prosperity— 


it’s opportunity. 
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Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 
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383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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is a matter 
individual 


be close or secondary 
for the manufacturer's 
— 

What are the designs used by 
aman s? Competing packages 
may have a vital effect on the new 
design. For instance, the new de- 
sign must not copy the competing 
packages too closely. Also, com- 
petitors may have set up a definite 
design trend which must be fol- 
lowed by the manufacturer. No ad- 
vertiser should allow competitors’ 
designs to influence him too strongly, 
but he should at least make a 
study of what competitors are do- 


g. 
16. Will consumers like the new 
package? This can only be de- 
termined in one way and that is 
by tests among consumers. There 
are a number of different ways of 
testing a package, and several of 
these have been described in Print- 
ERS’ INK MONTHLY, so there is no 
necessity of going into the matter 
in detail here. However, it is essen- 
tial that the point be emphasized 
that consumer tests are and should 
be a definite guide of what designs 
are to be used. Far too little test- 
ing of this kind is done. Advertisers 
who have spent thousands of dol- 
lars in market research of other 
types will not spend a nickel to de- 
termine what a few thousand con- 
sumers prefer in a package design. 
Money spent in tests is usually well 
invested and it is strongly recom- 
mended that advertisers investigate 
available means of testing and also. 
if possible, work out individual 
means which they feel will be un- 
prejudiced and of real value. 


Death of J. W. Spalding 


-J. Walter Spalding, chairman of the 
board and former president of G. 
Spalding & Brothers, died_last week at 
Monmouth Beach, N. He was 
seventy-five years old. He “had founded 
the Spalding company, together with his 
brother, the late Albert G. Spalding, in 
1876. A son, H. Boardman Spalding, is 
vice-president of the Spalding company. 


New Account to Carter- 
Thomson 

The South Jersey Port Commission, 
operator of the Camden Marine Ter- 
minals, Camden, N. J., has appointed 
the Carter-Thomson Company, Philadel- 
phia advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising. 
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Photographs and Theme Song, 


Tue Mayers Company, Inc. 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The writer wishes to compliment 
on your timely and helpful articles o 
radio program merchandising. Our « 
perience has been that any well-planned 
radio program, properly merchandised, j 
likely to succeed, but where many s; 
sors fall down is in not following up 
their broadcast advertising. 

I note that you place photographs of 
radio entertainers well toward the c! 
of your list and that you report them 
as being used only with dealers or {or 
window or counter display. In one of 
our most successful radio programs, fea- 
turing a very popular artist, we offered 
hotographs of the entertainer to 
isteners. The broadcast was purely 
regional, but requests for photographs 
ranged from 3(0 to 600 per broadcast 
over a period of several weeks. 

Another oddity we have discovered is 
the popularity of the much abused them: 
song. One program which we are plac 
ing has distributed several thousand 
copies of its theme song, especially writ 
ten for this program. We have another 
program which has produced so many 
voluntary requests for the theme song 
that we are now negotiating with a 
music house for the printing of several 
thousand copies. 

G. L. Price 


F. W. Atherton with Michigan 
Fabric Products 


Frank W. Atherton, 
resident and general manager of the 
ostercraft Company, Detroit, has re 
signed to take charge of the newly 
created advertising division of _ the 
Michigan Fabric Products Company, 
also of Detroit. Plans are being mace 
to expand the- use of silk screen print- 
ing for window displays, backgrounds 
and posters. 


formerly _vice- 


Now Sherman B. Paris, 
Advertising 


The advertising agency business con- 
ducted at Boston under the name of 
Daniel E. Paris will be operated after 
October 1 as Sherman B. Paris, Adver- 
tising. Sherman B. Paris has been asso 
ciated with his brother Daniel E. Paris 
for twelve years, the last two years of 
which he has been manager of the Bos- 
ton agency. 


J. M. Case Starts Own Service 


Julian M. Case, Soumenety advertising 
manager of the People’s Wayne County 
Bank of Detroit, has opened an advertis 
ing service under his own name in the 
General Motors Building at Detroit. 


New Account for Root Agency 


The Dr. C. H. Berry Company, Chi- 
cago, has appointed Root Advertising, 


of that city, to handle its advertising 
account. 
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Recognizing the Profit Principle 


For Ten Years 1,300 Farmers Have Worked with the First National 
Stores for Mutual Profits 


TH principle is being forgotten 
in some quarters that both the 
producer and the buyer are entitled 
to a profit and a chance to make a 
profit. But a group of milk pro- 
ducers in Vermont and a great 
chain-store organization are fur- 
nishing a continuing example of the 
soundness of that business rule. For 
ten years a unique plan of co- 
operation between 1,300 Vermont 
and New Hampshire dairymen, 
comprising the Bellows Falls Co- 
operative Creamery, and the First 
National Stores, Inc., has worked 
satisfactorily with a profit to both 
sides. During this period the busi- 
ness of the Bellows Falls Creamery 
has grown from $300,000 a year to 
almost $3,000,000, and the chain- 
store buyer during the last eight 
years of the co-operation has paid 
the producers a premium for their 
milk. By furnishing a sure and 
continuing market the chain store 
has enabled these farmers to go in 
for quality milk, advertised in the 
New England territory as 4 per 
cent butter-fat milk, and by this 
means has also enabled its own cus- 
tomers to get quality milk at a 
cheaper price than usual. 

At a recent meeting in Boston, 
James F. MacLennan, manager of 
the Co-operative Creamery, in de- 
scribing the good results of this ar- 
rangement, emphasized the fact that 
the farmers and the chain store had 
worked together for ten years 
without any form of written con- 
tract. He pointed out the impor- 
tance of recognizing the profit prin- 
ciple. The producers realized, he 
said, that it was necessary for the 
store to make money and the chain- 
store organization on its part knows 
that it is necessary for the produc- 
ers to recaive a profit. When a 
sound principle of this sort is com- 
pletely recognized by both parties, 
there is an understanding of inter- 
est and real co-operation which 
makes it possible to work along to- 
gether without any sort of written 
agreement or contract. 

Commenting upon this unusual 





situation the editor of a group of 
suburban weekly newspapers out- 
side of Burlington, Vt., said 

“Just think of a co-operative 
creamery selling millions of dollars 
worth of their product each year tu 
a chain store without a written con- 
tract. It is almost unbelievable, 
particularly in the face of the iron- 
clad contracts required by the rest 
of the dairy concerns of New 
England. 

“What are the dealings between 
the First National Stores and the 
Bellows Falls Creamery by which 
they can get along for eight or ten 
years in perfect harmony and with- 
out any written contract? What 


group of co-operative creameries in 
any part of New England would 
want to sell their product to a chain 
store or a milk distributing concern 
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HILADELPHIA is today writ- 

ing the greatest chapter in her 
history—writing it with steel and con- 
crete, with brick and marble—and 
with vision. 


The tremendous changes which are 
bringing about a new Philadelphia are 
shown in the composite picture. 


Projects now under way represent ex- 
penditures of more than $214,500,000. 
New subways are being built at a cost 
of $140,000,000; a program of railroad 
improvements costing $48,000,000 is in 
full swing; a $10,000,000 department 
store is nearing completion; so is a 
$10,000,000 store and office building; 
so is a 32-story bank building to cost 
$6,500,000. 


Since January | of last year, 443 new industrial concerns ha adelphi 
located in Philadelphia. Manufacturers realize that Philade 

phia is a logical distributing center, since more custome 

can be reached from here in less time and with a shorter ha 

than from any other muncipality in the country. 


Here, Mr. National Advertiser, is one of the brightest spoic Ledg 
on the merchandising map for you and your product. With; 


CURTIS-MARTIN NEWSPAPERS, INC. . 


PUBLIC efseees LEDGER: 3 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY DRNING 
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orns haViadelphia and its A. B. C. suburban area are 843,067 fam- 
Philade| 3,709,000 people. And you may obtain 100 per cent 


ustome# age of this great market—may influence the buying judg- 


t of all the homes—through the Curtis-Martin group of 
pdelphia newspapers—the Morning, Evening and Sunday 


test spic Ledger and the Morning and Sunday Philadelphia 
Withfhirer. 


- HEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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and keep on doing it for eight 
years without a written contract? 
Manager MacLennan of the Bel- 
lows Falls Creamery and Charles 
F. Adams, treasurer of the First 
National Stores, certainly have a 
human interest and understanding 
in their problems. At no point does 
either one of them set out to gyp 
the other. It might not be a bad 
idea for the entire milk dealer in- 
terests of New England, producer 
and distributor alike, to take note 
of these relations and see if there 
is not an inspiration in their won- 
derful plan of mutuality of inter- 
est.” 

The spirit behind this co-opera- 
tion, and the fact of close agree- 
ment without a written contract 
because of a mutual recognition of 
the profit principle, might act as an 
inspiration at the present time in 
industries far removed from milk. 


A. 4 Seed, ik te 
S. Koppe 


Allen H. . = Jr., formerly vice- 
president and secretary of Jordan Ad- 
vertising Abroad, Inc., New York, has 
joined S. S. Koppe & Company, Inc., 


with 


international publishers’ representative, 
New York, as_ vice-president and a 
director. Before joining the Jordan com- 


pany he was vice-president and general 
manager of the William J. Morton Com- 
pany, publishers’ representative, also of 
New York. 


Advanced by 
C. C. Winningham 


George Johastte, for the last three 
years with C. Winningham, Inc., De- 
troit A 4 Ae agency, as field repre- 
sentative and account executive, has been 
made general manager. 


Denver Office for Chambers 
Agency 


The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, is opening an office in Denver, 
Colo. John H. Stumberg will be in 
charge. 


Appoints Verree & Conklin 


The Centralia, Ill., Evening Sentinel 
has appointed Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, as its repre- 
sentative in the national advertising field 
in both the East and the West. 


New Account to Doughten 

The Glo-Jewl Company, Baltimore, 
compact sets, has appointed R. S. 
Doughten & Company, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 
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Three Kinds of Free Offers 


The most rigid inter retation of the 
word “free” means “without obligation,” 
according to a bulletin of the National 
Better Business Bureau, Inc., which, for 
the benefit of advertisers, sets forth three 
different sets of circumstances which 
permit proper use of the term. 

Any use of the term which offers an 
article or service without cost or obliga- 
tion to the recipient would be unob- 
jectionable. To il ustrate: “Free san Pl le 





” 


day supply of toothpaste, duly offers 
a sample as a gratuity requiring no ex- 
penditure. 

Secondly, the Bureau feels that the 
word “free” may be properly applied to 
offers where the recipient is obliged to 
defray the costs of mailing provided that 
the article may be obtained without 
charge at the advertiser’s place of busi- 
ness. The sum requested should not, of 
course, exceed the actual cost of mailing 

= hird, the Bureau approves use of the 
word “free” if it concerns an article 
offered in conjunction with another 
article that must be purchased, provided 
that the use of the word is not deceptive 
To be understood accurately, the pur 
chase price of the article offered for 
sale would have to be the regular selling 
price of that article on the principal 
markets. 

Generally speaking, the Bureau believes 
that any other uses of the term ‘“‘free” 
will be objectionable. The same rules, it 
states, are applicable to “free trial of- 
fers.” The Bureau does not approve of 
so-called “free trial” offers which re 
quire that the entire or partial purchase 
price be deposited with the advertiser 
for the duration of the trial. Such offers, 
it is stated in the bulletin, amount to an 
agreement of refund in case of dissatis- 
faction, but they are not properly de- 
scribed as “free.” 


Appoints Fonda-Haupt 
Agency 
The American Curb-Gutter Block 
Company, Inc., New York, has appointed 
the Fonda-Ha@pt Company, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


W. C. Harlow with 
Bredemeier 


Ward C. Harlow, who formerly con 
ducted his own advertising agency at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has joined the Henry E 
Bredemeier Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 


Appoints Schwab and Beatty 


Astrological House, Inc., New York 
has placed its advertising account with 
Schwab and Beatty, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency. 


The Ardmore, Pa., Main Line Da'ls 
Times has joined The Pennsylvania Se 
lect List and will be represented in the 
national advertising field by Fred Kim 
ball, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
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Can the Free Deal Be Simplified 
and Standardized P 


A Discussion of the Objections to the Free Deal and Steps That Are 
Being Taken by Various Industries to Remedy the Situation 


By E. B. Weiss 


OR at least twenty years, the 

free deal has been heatedly de- 
hated. Yet, despite repeated verbal 
and printed lashings, it has pro- 
ceeded serenely on its way. Today, 
if statistics were available they 
would undoubtedly indicate that, in 
those lines in which the practice is 
prevalent, more free deals are be- 
ing offered than at any previous 
time. 

It isn’t necessary to publish fig- 
ures to prove the existence of the 
evil. It isn’t necessary to do any- 
thing more than to consult the list 
published monthly by McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. This list, for the 
single month of August, reports a 
total of over 200 deals, and it is by 
no means complete! That list of 
drug free deals can be matched in 
the grocery field. The confec- 
tionery industry can also make 
quite a showing. The cosmetic in- 
dustry is also well acquainted with 
the practice. And there are other 
fields in which the free deal is 
commonly used. 

Neither is it necessary to prove 
that the plan is an unmitigated 
nuisance. Most retailers dislike it. 
Wholesalers dislike it—on April 11, 
1931, 470 members of the American 
Wholesale Grocers’ Association said 
they definitely opposed free deals, 
while only thirty-three approved of 
the plan. While not with the same 
unanimity but nevertheless in the 
vast majority of instances, manu- 
facturers line up against it. Yet 
this merchandising anomaly thrives. 

Finally, it is unnecessary to prove 
that the plan’ has no economic 
foundation. It is obvious that there 
can be no such thing as a “free” 
deal because somebody must pay. 

Nevertheless, the free deal is 
again in the center of the merchan- 
dising stage, particularly in the drug 
and food industries. Associations 
in both these industries are debat- 
ing it, 
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This time, however, a wholly dif- 
ferent angle shows itself in the 
discussions. All concerned have 
apparently resigned themselves to 
the fact that so long as cupidity re- 
mains a human trait, the free deal 
will remain with us. Consequently, 
instead of seeking to eliminate the 
free deal, the struggle that is going 
on right now in the drug and food 
fields is for the purpose of simpli- 
fying and standardizing the prac- 
tice. The evil cannot be abolished 
—the question is: can it be les- 
sened? . 

It is obvious that before anything 
can be done along the lines of 
simplification and standardization, 
it is essential that one know the ex- 
cesses that must be eliminated. Let 
us, therefore, put the microscope 
on some of the evils of the free- 
deal plan, bearing in mind that the 
plan, itself, is an economic evil. 

7 * * 


1, Perhaps the most important 
objection put forward by retailers 
to free deals is that too often they 
are designed solely for the purpose 
—and have the effect—of loading 
up the dealer. That applies also to 
the wholesaler. Carl H. Schlapp, 
president of the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, says: 
“Originally .. . free deals were con- 
ceived and offered to load up the 
distributor. Many observers today 
feel that the so-called ‘free deal’ is 
being used to overload the whole- 
saler and the retailer.” 

2. A second objection entertained 
by retailers, and shared by whole- 
salers, is that the free deal'is fre- 
quently used, and particularly so 
today, as a method of getting 
around a price guarantee. Says 
Mr. Schlapp: “The device is be- 
ing used to lower the market price 
of products guaranteed against 
price decline, thus nullifying clear 
contractual obligations in connec- 
tion with manufacturers’ promises 
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One sees quickly why Successful Farming should stand out so far 
in the lead of all farm magazines in the minds of fence advertisers 
and their agencies. It is the First Magazine in the minds of Heart 
region farm families. In this rich agricultural Heart region is 
found a preponderance of the business farmers of America. No 
other region ever approaches the Upper Mississippi Valley in pro- 
ducing livestock and the raw products from which they are made. 
A well-fenced farm is the most significant sign of the up-to-date 
farmer. Here where the average farm buying power is 66% 
greater than the average for farm families living outside this 
region—Heart region farm living standards are highest. 
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VAGAZINE 


fence advertising 


pages of fence advertising—first nine months 1931 


1. Successful Farming 


9. Country Home 


3. Farm Journal 


-- NOTE.. 


If other information fur- 


’ 
4. Capper 5 Farmer nished you seems incon- 
sistent with this, please 
note we use the PAGE as 
the measuring unit (the 
unit used by advertisers in 


5. Country Gentleman buying magazine space), 
and not the AGATE LINE 


(a mechanical unit). 
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to reimburse distributors for stocks 
on hand when prices are reduced.” 

3. There are so many varieties of 
free deal offers that the distributor 
must be a mathematician as well as 
a merchandising expert to know 
whether or not he is actually being 
given a concession. 

4. Many deals entail such small 
dollar units, such as deals in units 
of $2 with one free to a dozen, that 
they are simply unmitigated nui- 
sances so far as the wholesaler is 
concerned. He complains that 
handling these small unit deals rep- 
resents a loss to him on each tran- 
saction and he has the figures to 
prove it. The National Wholesale 
Druggists Association has compiled 
some particularly interesting statis- 
tics of this sort. 

5. The wholesaler also complains 
about the various plans of dis- 
tributing the free deals. He dis- 
likes especially those plans that re- 
quire him to charge free goods 
back to the manufacturer. Under 
this plan, the wholesaler takes the 
free goods from his own stock and 
then is credited for the cost by the 
manufacturer. This requires check- 
ing and bookkeeping expenses 
which again mean a direct loss to 
the wholesaler on these transac- 
tions. The National Wholesale 
Druggists Association has also 
compiled some significant statistics 
on this phase of the matter. 

As a matter of fact, this asso- 
ciation is now engaged in compil- 
ing figures showing precisely what 
it costs the drug wholesaler to 
handle the various, most commonly 
used types of free deals. 

6. Both wholesalers and retailers 
complain that free deals, especially 
the more liberal offers, lead to price- 
cutting. The retailer, for example, 
who gets one-quarter dozen free 
with each dozen order, is likely to 
average down his cost and then 
price them for resale accordingly. 
Wholesalers do the same thing. Not 
only that, but once having got the 
price-cutting fever, the distributors 
are likely to cut beyond the savings 
obtained through the free deal, thus 
tending to make a bad situation 
still worse. 

7. Wholesalers and retailers com- 
mlain that, at the expiration of a 
deal, competitors who, because of 

















their more favorable financial situa- 
tion were able to buy more mer- 
chandise, are enabled to offer the 
deal long after the smaller dis- 
tributor’s supply is exhausted. This 
frequently means that the distribu- 
tor, particularly the wholesaler, 
must offer the deal at his own ex- 
pense and thus any profit he may 
have made originally is eventually 
dissipated. 

8. Complaint has been made, by 
both wholesalers and retailers, con- 
cerning deals which compel them to 
buy a product of one kind in order 
to get, free, a product of another 
kind. Too often, they charge, the 
product that tags along in a deal of 
this kind is of questionable value. 
Also, the plan has a tendency to 
force them to stock an item which 
they may not want. 

9. There is a tendency, among 
both types of distributors, to criti 
cize the plan of offering a group of 
free deals simultaneously on one 
product. This plan, charge the dis- 
tributors, complicates all handling 
and bookkeeping details. Further 
more, so far as the jobber is con- 
cerned, it necessitates having his 
salesmen spend more time with each 
customer—and time is the one thing 
the wholesale salesmen can least 
afford to waste. Also, it adds still 
further to the need for a know! 
edge of higher mathematics in 
order to determine which of the 
group of offers is likely to prove 
most profitable. 





Manufacturers’ Complaints Against 
Free Deals 


These are the principal objec- 
tions voiced by wholesalers and dis 
tributors to the free deal plan 
Manufacturers also have complaints 
to make—even those manufacturers 
who are most ardent in their use of 
the scheme. These complaints by 
manufacturers take such forms as 
the following : 

1. The free deal is too often 
charged against the advertising a; 
propriation. Or, if it doesn’t actu 
ally show up on the bookkeeping 
records as an advertising charge, 
it is taken into consideration when 
the advertising appropriation is 
considered. The result is the ad- 
vertising account is being unfairly 
saddled, either directly or indirectly, 
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with a sizable charge that does not 
belong there. 

2. Free deal offers place a dis- 
tinct burden upon the production 
and other departments. They neces- 
sitate building up large inventories, 
they complicate bookkeeping, in- 
crease the functions of the ship- 
ping department, and add to the 
sell ling problem. 

Because the free deal is so 
distinctly an artificial stimulus to 
sales, the period covered by a free 
deal offer beclouds the entire sales 
picture. It knocks into a cocked 
hat all charts of monthly demand, 
particularly since there is a ten- 
dency for distributors to withhold 
orders waiting for the regular free 
deal offer. Naturally, this has its 
reflex effect on the disbursement of 
the advertising appropriation, inas- 
much as there is no reliable guide 
to month-by-month demand. 

4. Manufacturers complain that 
distributors, more particularly re- 
tail distributors, insist upon deals 
so small that the basic purpose of 
the deal—getting the retailer to 
order in larger quantities—is com- 
pletely defeated. In such cases, 
say the manufacturers, the retailer 
is simply buying his current needs 
and the free goods, so far as the 
manufacturer is concerned, are 
simply so much waste. 

5. This is related to the point 
covered above in number 3, but it 
is sufficient of a problem by itself 
to warrant separate mention. I 
have reference to the admitted ten- 
dency of the free deal to build a 
peak demand which is promptly 
followed by a disheartening slump. 
So far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, no one has worked out a 
plan to overcome the “after-deal” 
slump—except another deal ! 

6. The free deal plan encourages 
price-cutting all along the line. 

7. Manufacturers not only com- 
plain about, but are distinctly 
worried by, the tendency of free 
deal offers to gather momentum so 
far as liberality is concerned. The 
amount of free goods offered keeps 
on rising, while the amount of 
regular-priced merchandise _ that 
must be bought to get the free 
goods continues dropping. The 
more panicky foresee a day when 
the twain shall meet and for every 
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dozen of regular-priced merchan- 
dise the distributor will be offered 
a dozen free. In any event, it is 
difficult to keep free deal offers 
under wraps; they are inclined to 
take the bit in their teeth and gal- 
lop away. 
* * 

There, then, are the various com- 
plaints, charges, and _ counter- 
charges. The question now is: 
What can, and will, be done about 
it: 

Manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer would do well to recognize, 
right at the start, that some of the 
complaints will never be erased so 
long as the free deal exists. As 
already pointed out, the free de>! is 
an economic paradox. It has 10 
basis for existence except one — 
human cupidity. Naturally, a mer- 
chandising practice with such an 
unsavory family tree is bound to 
inherit certain faults that neither 
time nor environment can alter. 

But to say that because the free 
deal plan has been permitted prac- 
tically to run rampant for thirty 
years and more, there is no possi- 
bility of taming it is fallacious 
reasoning. What is more, it is also 
reasoning that is out of date be- 
cause certain things are being done 
right now to draw some of the 
fangs out of this merchandising 
monstrosity. 

Perhaps the outstanding effort, at 
this moment, is being made by the 
drug industry. On April 24, at a 
joint meeting of wholesalers and 
manufacturers held in St. Louis, 
the subject of free deals was the 
paramount topic of discussion. The 
essence of all the conversation was 
that the free deal would have to be 
simplified and standardized. <A 
more extended study is now being 
made and definite action will prob- 
ably be taken at another meeting to 
be held at Atlantic City the week 
of October 7. 

Ray Whidden, president of Bauer 
& Black, who is active in the cam- 
paign for simplification and stand- 
ardization of the free deal, said at 
the St. Louis meeting that he real- 
ized the difficulties involved in de- 
ciding on any policy that would 
reconcile the procedure of all man- 
ufacturers. However, he went on 
record as saying that he was con- 
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IN PHILADELPHIA’S BILLION DOLLAR MARGEARI 
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vinced it was possible, through 
study, to standardize deals and re- 


duce them to a reasonable number * 


of types, instead of the variety now 
prevalent. 

In response to a question by 
William Wiseman, of the Armand 
Company, Mr. Whidden declared 
that he thought the Armand plan 
was an ideal method of handling 
free goods from the standpoint of 
everyone involved. In the case of 
Armand, the retailer gets his free 
goods packed in the original pack- 
age—fifteen to a dozen instead of 
twelve. If the retailer does not buy 
the original package, the whole- 
saler is permitted to retain the 
extra three. Thus, there are no 
handling charges, no bookkeeping. 

In conclusion, Mr. Whidden as- 
serted that a deal that would give 
a line extension of $8 or over 
would enable the wholesaler to 
make a legitimate profit and would 
eliminate the losses traceable to 
deals that run from as low as $1 
up. This will probably be one of 
the suggestions made at the Octo- 
ber meeting. There may also be 
suggestions for elimination of the 
charge-back, at least on the low- 
priced deals. 


Grocery Industry Is Working 
on Plan 


The grocery industry is also 
working on the simplification and 
standardization of the free deal. 
At a recent meeting of retail 
grocers, to which manufacturers 
and wholesalers were invited, a 
joint committee was appointed to 
investigate the matter and make 
recommendations. This committee 
is now working on a questionnaire 
to go to all trade factors, the mat- 
ter is being energetically pushed 
and it is confidently expected that 
progress will be made. 

Other branches of the food and 
drug industries are giving particu- 
lar attention to the free deal. For 
example, the mayonnaise industry 
has held various meetings with the 
idea of eliminating or standardizing 
free deal practices. The National 
Macaroni Manufacturers Associa- 
tion’s members have considered it 
and it may be taken up at the next 
meeting of the executive committee 
of this association. 
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All these straws unmistakably in 
dicate which way the wind is blow- 
ing. There is little doubt that with 
all trade factors agreed that under 
present conditions the free deal 
cannot be entirely eliminated and 
with efforts therefore being concen- 
trated on its simplification and 
standardization that some _ worth- 
while results will be achieved. 

On the other hand, it must not 
be forgotten that the device itself 
is imperfect. Neither must it he 
forgotten that there is a definite 
limitation imposed on co-operative 
work by the anti-trust laws. 

Finally, it must be remembered 
that manufacturers dislike having 
their pet merchandising schemes 
interfered with. As John T. Wood- 
side, president of the Western 
Company, told the drug meeting at 

Louis, any plan to standardize 
free deals that tended to destroy 
the individuality of the manufac- 
turer would surely be opposed 
Every aggressive producer, he ex- 
plained, has his own ideas concern- 
ing methods of stimulating sales 
and if any one company’s methods 
had proved successful it would he 
natural for that company to want 
to continue them. Under these 
circumstances, he felt that = li- 
fication and standardization can go 
only so far and no further. 

And that, be it said in conclusion, 
about sums up the free deal situa- 
tion and the present-day activities 
centering around it. The free deal 
cannot be abolished—not with free 
competition. It can be simplified 
and standardized—but only up to a 
certain point. Beyond that, there 
will probably always be manufac- 
turers who will insist on carrying 
on as they always have in the past, 
and there will also be manufac 
turers who will kick over self-im- 
posed traces should an opportunity 
to beat rivals present itself. And 
there probably will always be 
wholesalers and retailers to whom 
free deals, even of the objection- 
able and nuisance type, will sing a 
bewitching tune of more profits 


Joins Atlanta Agency 


Robert E. Martin, formerly with the 
Martin-Cadillac Company, Atlanta, in an 
advertising capacity, has joined James A 
Greene and Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 
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®FOR SALES RESULTS US 


Cor 193.2 


Physica 


Note to Space Buyers— 


The improvement in Physical Culture Mag- 
azine has been one of the most talked of hap- 
penings in publishing and advertising circles. 
Now we have launched a circulation-getting 
advertising campaign beginning September 1, 
featuring a $10,000 prize contest and an- 
nouncing a ten cent single copy price. It is 
obvious that this combination of ]—Im- 
proved Book, 2—Heavily Advertised and 
3—ten cent price, will accelerate the sale of 
Physical Culture. With low cost inquiry 
records already under our belts on accounts 
like Kellogg and Cleanliness Institute, we re- 
quest and even urge space buyers to scruti- 
nize the low cost, selective, sales making cir- 
culation of Physical Culture Magazine. 
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USIAGAZINES THAT PULL® 





A.CULTURE 
aMdvertiserve ... 


BETTER magazine 


ith HEALTH and BEAUTY appeal 





the SAME RATE of $875 a page 


nd 
OTS MORE CIRCULATION 
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)ne-third of Portlanda’s grocers 
sell two-thirds 


of Portland’s groceries 





SrLuinc low rental neighborhoods is a 
tough job, for you can’t get blood out of a 
turnip. Yet a lot of national advertisers 
keep at it, year after year. They excuse 
this waste by protesting they want volume. 
They do not realize that costs of selling 
low rental districts are eating up the profits 
derived from Able-to-Buy families. 

The Portland Market Study shows that 
one-third of the grocers are selling two- 
thirds of the groceries. This is almost 
identical with the findings made in the 
Louisville survey. 


And what is true of groceries is true of 
other lines. Low rental families are com- 
pelled to shop for price. This shopping 
for price is even carried into the purchase 
of their newspapers. 

It is really no trick to reach the Able-to- 
Buy families, once a selling organization 
determines it wants to do business for 
profit and not for glory. The Portland 
Market Study has charted the road. Many 
advertisers are already using it, to their 
advantage. 





Your Portland representative should ask 
for an appointment to see the Portland 
Market Study. It will show him where 
be can get the most Profitable Business. 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
National Represeatatives 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 


San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 


New York 


Chicago 
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Discontent—a Virtue of Depression 


Present-Day Dissatisfaction Should Spur New Selling Ideas, According 
to a Banking Viewpoint 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, 


A[ANY things can cause in- 
creased buying on the part of 
the public. A most important factor 
is directly in the control of the 
manufacturer and the seller. It is 
his own salesmanship—his power to 
induce customers to buy his prod- 
uct. When economic conditions 
are favorable, we are prone to for- 
get that this power exists. When 
business is booming and sales climb 
to a dizzy height we point with 
pride to the records and claim all 
he credit. But let the tide set the 
other way and nobody is to blame. 

The truth is, we are never help- 
no matter how buffeted by 
these economic storms. Something 
can be done about it. Intelligent, 
well-directed efforts to distribute 
our products or services are more 
important even in bad times than 
in good. We may not always get 
the same number of dollars’ worth 
of results from each dollar of sell- 
ing effort, but it counts in the total 
results very emphatically. 

Today, as always, ideas count— 
selling ideas—ideas which advertis- 
ing stands ready to supply. Indus- 
try today needs the fermentation of 
discontent—the aggressiveness that 
springs from dissatisfaction with 
present conditions—and a clear-cut, 
aggressive plan for making them 
better. The manufacturer who 
spurs his salesmen on, who seeks 
advertising that will create fresh, 
new interest in his product, will 
leave his competitors behind. I say, 
ideas count in times like these— 
ideas originated and vivified by the 
genius of advertising. We are 
offered some familiar examples. 

Necessity drove the steamship 
companies to originating week-end 
cruises. A chain of restaurants ad- 
a all the food one can 

t for a fixed price. The manu- 


less, 


Extracts from an address delivered be- 
fore the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion, which is holding its annual conven- 
tion at Boston this week. 


7 


we 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


facturer of an antiseptic gets a 
good idea that interests all athletes 
and outdoor people and up goes his 
business. There are innumerable 
other cases. But where manufac- 
turers and merchants go plodding 
along the same old paths, with 
nothing new and inspirational to 
offer, they get the same old results. 

It has often been said that the 
leaders for a forthcoming period 
of business prosperity emerge dur- 
ing the preceding depression. That 
is true. Right now, we find, the 
roster of the business concerns 
which will be in the front rank dur- 
ing the next few years is being pre- 
pared. The experience of the past 
has proved that an aggressive pol- * 
icy of selling and advertising dur- 
ing times like these gives the 
progressive, courageous concern a 
head start and a lead which is usu- 
ally maintained. Money spent now 
for promotion will bring in divi- 
dends for future years. 

Keep in mind this thought: ad- 
vertising is not merely a competi- 
tive weapon with which strong 
companies beat back the weak ones. 
The selling urge of good advertis- 
ing not only influences people as to 
where to buy goods and what to 
buy, but also influences them as to 
buying at all. If all advertising 
and selling effort were suspended 
few people would buy more than 
the necessities of life. Conversely, 
if all advertising were increased in 
quantity, and fired with fresh ideas 
and fresh appeals, people would 
buy vastly more than they do at 
present. That is what it is so 
necessary for business executives, 
as well as the general public, to 
grasp at this precise time. 

In many industries new advertis- 
ing and selling ideas have prevailed 
against the current depression. In 
the field of modern refrigeration, 
cigarette manufacture, soft drinks, 
business machines, candy specialties 
and many others distinct progress 
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has been made by intelligent adver- 
tising exploiting new selling ideas. 
A long list of successes might be 
cited and has in fact been prepared 
by the Research Bureau of the Ad- 
vertising Federation of America 
for those who wish to know. 
7 . * 


A study of newspaper advertis- 
ing in fifty-two cities, recently com- 
pleted, shows that financial adver- 
tising in 1928 amounted to 4.53 per 
cent of the total display advertis- 
ing in those cities. This percentage 
increased to 4.78 in 1929, then de- 
clined to 4.37 in 1930, and decreased 
further to 3.91 in the first seven 
months of 1931. To a certain ex- 
tent, this decrease may be at- 
tributed to decreases in certain 
branches of business, such as new 
security issues, which automatically 
reduce the volume of advertising to 
be done. Nevertheless, the experi- 
ence of the industries just men- 
tioned, and of many others that 
might be cited, suggests that finan- 
cial institutions would do well to 
maintain their total volume of ad- 
vertising, regardless of the trend 
of one particular type. 

Another field for the creative 
forces of publicity opens before us 
as financial advertising men today. 
In times of business depression 
banks must bear a large part of the 
public’s criticism as contributing 
factors to the troubles of the day. 
Most of this criticism is quite irra- 
tional and unjust; some may be 
warranted. But the burden lies 
upon us at such a time to keep our 
institutions and the character of 
service they render first so clearly 
above criticism and, second, so 
clearly before the public that the 
shafts of public attack do not 
register. It is particularly a time 
for good-will and institutional pub- 
licity, not only for individual in- 
stitutions, but for banking groups 
and associations, in which, through 
paid space and public utterance, the 
essential truths about the banking 
business are established in the pub- 
lic understanding. 

Nor is the success of advertising 
entirely a matter of volume, either 
in finance or in other lines of busi- 
ness. Not every business or every 
concern is in a position today to 
spend a great deal of money for 
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advertising. Many of them, pos 
sibly, should not do so, if the 
could, if they have the idea that the 
mere size of their appropriation 
and the mere number of lines the, 
use are the answer to increased 
business and profits. It is not vol 
ume alone that is needed ; it is qual- 
ity, inspiration, ideas. It is tl 
co-ordination of advertising effort 
with the constructive shaping of 
business policies to meet the needs 
of the public. 

In closing, a word of cautior 
may not be out of place. One o/ 
the great creative forces, in finance, 
as well as in other fields, is char 
acter. We have seen in previous 
depressions, particularly in that of 
1921, a tendency for business 
morals and standards to suffer in 
some quarters. There is a strong 
temptation in such times to try to 
increase the volume of business by 
methods that will not stand too 
close scrutiny. In the long run, 
the resort to such methods can onl) 
furnish occasion for regret. 


Joins Canadian Industries 


Spalding Black, until recently circula 
tion and promotion manager of Thx 
Financial Post, Toronto, has joined the 
advertising department of Canadian In 
dustries, Montreal. He was at one time 
advertising manager of the Salada Tea 
Company and, later, was an account 
executive with Thornton Purkis, Teront: 
advertising agency. 


L. C. Nagley Opens Own 
Office 


Lester C. Nagley, former secretary 
manager of the Advertising Club of 
Indianapolis, has opened his own offic: 
at 2514 Ashland Avenue, Indianapolis, 
where he will conduct a convention and 
general newspaper promotion service. He 
was formerly with the Indianapolis Stay 
and Indiana Daily Times. 


P. R. Fish with “The 
American Weekly” 


Paul R. Fish, formerly with the Chi 
cago office of the Trade Division of the 
Butterick Publishing Company, is now 
with the St. Louis office of The Ameri 
can Weekly. He succeeds G. M 
Mulroy. 


Joins Millsco Agency 
R. D. Palacios, formerly advertising 
manager of the Porto Rico Progress, has 
joined the Millsco Agency, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, as Spanish cor 
respondent and assistant production man- 
ager. 
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Better Service — 
that was the motive that 
prompted this new struc- 
ture—the underlying 
thought that resulted in its 
eficient arrangement—the 
purpose that warranted 
the necessary sizable ex- 
penditure to make this fine 
new plant of the Herald- 
Traveler a reality. 
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rald-Traveler Building 


)edicated to Better Service 
‘0 Its Readers and Advertisers 


—And the entire Herald- 
Traveler organization en- 
ters its new home pledged 
to hearty cooperation and 
utmost endeavor to give to 
the hundreds of thousands 
of Herald-Traveler readers 
and to the thousands of 
advertisers — The Best of 
Good Service. 


Advertisers know well the responsiveness of Herald- 
Traveler readers — that is why the Herald-Traveler, 
year after year, leads all other Boston papers by a wide 
margin in volume of paid advertising. 


Advertising Representatives: 
COMPANY 


Chicago 
Detroit 





For nine years the Boston Herald- 


Traveler has been first in National Ad- 

bertising, including the ft al, ante GEORGE A. McDEVITT 
mobile and _ publication advertising New York 

among Boston daily papers. Philadelphia 


ERALD-TRAVELER 
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William W. Greenwood, age 
17, of Franklin High School, 
Seattle, Wash., another 
typical, regular reader of 


BOYS’ LIFE. 





Youth Will 
Be Served 


4 VEN a father doesn’t 
suspect just how much 

his buying is influenced 
by the opinions of his high 


school son. 


You fathers of 114 to18 
year old lads, think back 
a litthke—wasn’t junior a 
factor in your selection of 
the new radio,the new car, 
the switch from brand A 
to brand B tires? Or that 
mother try that new tooth 
paste or breakfast food or 
a host of other things en- 
joyed byall the family ? 

You cannot deny youth 
his say. Tell the leaders* 
amones bovs about your 
product in their own 
BOYS’ LIFE magazine. 


BoYs$sLIFE 


2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
9 W. WASHINGTON ST 


BOSTON 
OLD SOUTH BUILDING 


BLANCHARD, NICHOLS. COLEMAN 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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Sales Managers Must Manage— 
Not Sell 


Many a Good Sales Manager Has Been Spoiled by Too Much 
Field Work. 


By Ray C. Hahn 


General Sales Manager, The Fyr-Fyter Company 


VERY much appreciate the 
| good points brought out in the 
article written by J. C. Altrock, 
entitled: “Another Vote for Sales 
Managers Who Can Sell,”* but 
from many years’ experience as a 
salesman and sales executive, I 
cannot agree with his views. 

\ sales manager does not neces- 
sarily have to have actual selling 
experience in the field to become a 
successful sales manager. Some 
men may spend twenty-five years 
in the selling field and never de- 
velop into a first-class salesman. 
On the other hand, any sales man- 
ager .can point out high-class 
salesmen in his organization who 
never had any previous selling ex- 
perience before they joined the 
organization. A great deal of the 
success of a sales manager is due 
to his ability to be a good reader 
of human nature and to understand 
how to gain the confidence and the 
loyalty of the men in the sales 
organization. 

| have had actual experience 
working under a sales manager 
who was advanced from the ranks 
on account of the excellent record 
he made as a salesman. This sales 
manager, being a first-class sales- 
man himself, was very conceited 
and had very little patience with 
men who were not fortunate 
enough to have years of selling ex- 
perience back of them. The men 
in his organization did not like him 
and refused to follow his leader- 
ship, with the result that the com- 
pany quickly made a change. 

One of the best sales managers 
I ever had the pleasure of working 
under never had any selling experi- 
ence in the field but he had some- 
thing that was very valuable to 


This is one of a group of articles 


written in reply to an article in our 
luly 23 issue entitled: “Needed: Sales 
Managers Who Can Actually Sell.” 


the company and that was a 
friendly disposition and plenty of 
confidence in the men working 
under his supervision. Not having 
any selling experience, he made it 
a point to secure all the informa- 
tion he could from the key men in 
the organization. He then passed 
this information on to the other 
men in the organization. 

The fact that he had never had 
any selling experience forced him 
to read and study the best kinds 
of books on salesmanship and to 
attend meetings and conventions 
where the best kind of information 
could be secured on selling. This 
man was a leader and he kept his 
sales force supplied with the best 
kind of selling helps, new ideas, 
etc. The increased sales and profits 
for his company was the best proof 
in the world of his efficiency as a 
sales manager. 

It is often said that a good sales 
manager can be spoiled by spending 
too much time in the field. He 
listens to a whole lot of grief and 
hard luck stories from prospective 
buyers and in the course of time 
he commences to agree with the 
salesman that business cannot be 
secured. 

After all, I do not believe that 
having or not having selling ex- 
perience in the field has much to 
do with the success of a sales 
manager. Brains, common sense, 
ambition and ability to lead and 
hold the confidence of the sales- 
man counts more than anything 
else. 

I am personally acquainted’ with 
a number of former advertising 
managers who have been advanced 
to general sales managers and must 
say that they are looked upon as 
being very successful. 

I doubt very much if Richard 
Grant, one of the most successful 
sales managers in the world, ever 
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sold an automobile previous to the 
time he took over the sales man- 
agement for Chevrolet. 

could name dozens of very 
successful sales managers who 
never had any field experience in 
selling. In one particular case, the 
sales manager formerly followed 
the practice of law. In another 
case, the sales manager was a 
former minister. Each of these 
companies employs more than 1,000 
salesmen and are considered lead- 
ers in their line. 

Some very good chief execu- 
tives tell us that a sales manager 
must have selling experience in the 
field before he can successfully 
lead a sales organization. Others 
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tell us that previous selling ex- 
perience is not necessary for the 
making of a first-class sales man- 
ager. All of this is very interesting 
so far as it goes, but you can't 
depend upon such opinions for se- 
curing a good sales manager. There 
is, however, one unfailing test by 
which the merits of a sales man- 
ager can be reliably appraised, and 
that is the test of accomplishment. 

Give me the man who has brains 
and ambition and I don’t care 
whether he ever sold anything in 
his life. If he is smart and knows 
how to handle men, he will stack 
up with any sales manager who 
may have had years of actual sell- 
ing experience. 


What Groucho Says 


A Frequent Theme on the Phone These Days 


ELLO! Yes, this is Groucho. 

Simpson? What about him? 
Is he a good man? I'll say he is. 
Why did we let him go? Oh, as to 
that, all I can say is that we had 
to let some people go and we did. 
Overhead and all that, you know. 

Yep, it ought to be an awfully 
good time for you to pick up some 
good men from the big agencies. 
You need some men, do you? Well, 
Simpson is a high-class contact 
man and client service manager. 
He knows all the ropes, is tactful, 
people like him and he works like 
a horse. He’s got lots of sense, 
profits by experiences and is up to 
the responsibilities of a big job. 
That all you want to know? 

How can we spare him? Per- 
sonally I don’t think we can spare 
him. I wasn’t the man who fired 
him. Oh, you’re welcome. Good- 
bye—eh—what? Sure he can 
handle a big new account to the 
queen’s taste, have you got one? 
What! Barnes and Baker? I con- 
gratulate you. You want Simpson 
for that? He’s 100 per cent, I’d 
say. 

“Glad you want him to do a 
definite job. You know sometimes 
a smaller house hires a man away 
from a bigger house and then goes 
out and tells the world that be- 
cause it’s got an ex-Zee Zee or 
Aaronson man it thereby has 


copped off all the brains that Zee 
Zee or Aaronson once had. That's 
the bunk, you know. 

Say what’s the matter with us 
anyway? How'd you get the 
Barnes and Baker biz? We didn't 
even know it was open. We all 
thought the Consolidated Agency 
had it for life and thereafter. 

Never can tell, can you, particu- 
larly these days when an advertiser 
blames the dry spell in the wheat 
fields on his agency—or was it corn 


fields that were dry? I dunno. 
Hello. What? Oh, they cut us 
off. 


Glad you're thinking of Simpson. 
Gonna close with him at lunch this 
noon? Good. You'll have an 
awfully good man. Say, mebbe 
that Adams guy who represents 
Human Relations has got the idea. 
I asked him how he found biz and 
he said the big agencies are getting 
smaller and the small ones are get 
ting bigger. Can’t put the law of 
averages out of gear even when 
biz is bum. 

What? Looking for fine busi- 
ness this fall and winter? Well, 
with Barnes and Baker on your list 
I should think you would. We're 
liable to land a big one we’re work- 
Soon as we do we'll know 


ing on. 
the slump is over, same as yoll 
know it now. 

Groucuo. 
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CONCEN- 
TRATED 


ha ARKET Concentrated popula- 


tion is the greatest 
COVERAGE factor in selection of a 
S————_ market. Within a radius 
of five miles from Fourteenth and Broad- 
way, the center of Oakland’s business 
district, reside 344,544 consumers. 


























More than 107,000 other persons reside 
within the confines of the Oakland 
Market, bringing the total population 
of this area to 552,426. 








Do not overlook this field in your fall 
and winter campaigns! 


| @akland2zeGribune - 


National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
| Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 

Detroit 
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INK Sept. 17, 1921 


You can’t eall 
it luck! 


ACH time a general business 

depression occurs, certain com- 
panies emerge practicallyunscathed 
—even though the majority of 
concerns in the same fields are 
seriously affected. 


Somehow or other, consumer- 
demand for their products not only 
holds up, but actually increases... 
While others are firing—they are 
hiring, and steadily building up 
their organizations as in normal 
times... And their profit sheets 
show an increase which is doubly 
gtatifying to stockholders during 
a period when curtailment of earn- 
ings is almost universal. 


So it was in 1921. And so it is 
again today. 

Those who feel the pinch of de- 
pression most keenly often find it 
puzzling to observe others making 
gains in spite of existing condi- 
tions. It seems almost unbelievable 


that anyone can be earning substan- 
tial dividends when 95% of the 
competing firms in the same field 
have been forced to pass theirs. 


Yet such things happen. We 
know, because we happen to be 
observing several such instances at 
close range today. 


For example—one of our clients 
manufactures a product which sells 
through drug stores. Not a neces- 
sity by any means. Business in this 
particular line has been quoted as 
about 25% off. Yet our client's 
volume in 1930 was 36% greater 
than for 1929. And is over 40°% 
above last year for the first 6 
months of 1931—without abnor- 
mal advertising expenditure or 
price reduction of any kind. 


Another client in the grocery 
field, with many competing brands 
arrayed against his product, has 
achieved during the last 18 months 
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the biggest gain in its history. 

And a third client who renders 
a nation-wide service has not only 
increased volume, but has had to 
augment the company’s production 


force almost 50% to take care of - 


additional business during the past 
year. 

There is nothing mysterious 
about the experiences of any of 
these clients and others whom we 
are fortunate to serve. And you 
can't call it luck. 
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Resourceful management, concen- 
trated sales effort, and advertising 
have all played a part. 

However, it is interesting to 
note that each of these clients has 
always exhibited a strong prefer- 
ence for highly dramatized adver- 
tising copy that is aimed definitely 
at the average consumer — copy 
that is designed, above all, to se// 
goods—and designed to sell them 
now as well as buying good-will 
for its future. 


A partial list of products sold through diversified trade 
outlets advertised through Ruthrauff & Ryan: 


RINSO COCOMALT LIFEBUOY 
The Granulated Soap The Health Food Drink Health Soap 
TRE-JUR BONCILLA STANDARD STATISTICS 
Cosmetics Toiletries Financial Service 
LIFEBUOY COOLENE LIBERTY 
Shaving Cream Foot Cream Magazine 
NOXZEMA LACTOGEN STARLINE 
Skin Cream Baby Food Farm Equipment 
BLONDEX WOLVERINE HEADLIGHT 
Shampoo Horsehide Work Shoes Overalls 
WHITE CROSS CUT-RITE TUMS 
Electric Stoves Waxed Paper Antacid Candy Wafers 
LION BRAND UN ITED ENGINEERS COLONIAL 
Evaporated Mi CONSTRUCTORS, Inc. Radio 


RUTHRAUFF & RYAN, 


INC. 


fdvertising 


New York: 


132 West 3lst Street 


Chicago: 360 N. Michigan Ave. ~ St. Louis: Arcade Bldg. 
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ls the cost of advertising in your 
publication increasing or diminishing 


THE FARMER'S WIFE 


is willing to tell 


HERE IS THE RECORD FOR TEN YEARS 





1921 1931 
Circulation 
Rate 1,000,000 
per Page 
per 
Thousand 
=" : Rate 
Circulation — 
— Thousand 
$3.29 
1921 1931 


Lowest Rate per Page per Thousand 
of any Woman's Magazine of 


Standard Page Size. 





a beautifully printed magazine edited 
for the wives of outstandingly 
successful farmers. 





Sept. 








tion 
000 


About Reduced Rates 
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Y good friend, Lee H. Bristol, 
Took an automobile trip. 
The day was fine, 
The road was smooth, 
The motor cooed like a suckling dove, 
And he went down Highway 28 
Sixty miles an hour, 
Eighteen miles to the gallon. 
Fine business ; 
Everything hoity-toity. 
But, alas! The third day out 
What did Mr. Bristol run into? 
Nothing other than that sign: 








Pavement Ends Here 








And he turned into Highway 31. 

The country was hilly; 

The road was rough; 

There were bumps and depressions ; 

And then it rained— 

Mud, mire, gumbo and goo. 

The good, old bus 

Slowed down to 20, 15, 12 miles; 

And the gas—Oh, boy! 

Only about six miles to the gallon! 

When he came to a filling-station 

Beside the country road, 

Mr. Bristol pulled up, and said 

“Hey, feller! How much is gas?” 

“Twenty cents, plus tax,” said the highway 
station-man. 

“What!” shrieked Mr. Bristol with evi- 
dence of great pain; 

“What! Twenty cents when I’m getting 
only six miles to the gallon! 

“Why, that’s all I paid back on Highway 28 

“And I got 18 miles out of it. 

“Oh, I know you'll say something about 
your costs, 

‘But I should worry! 

“That doesn’t alter the fundamental fact— 

“And you cannot escape it, Mr. Highway 
station-man— 

“That I’m buying miles of service 


“And the miles are reduced. 


“So there appears no valid reason 
“Why I should continue to pay 
“The same amount of money 


“For fewer miles! 
“There ought to be a law! 
“There ought to be a law!” 


Marco Morrow. 
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Says Price Upturn Is Not Far Off 
By W. O'Neil 


President, General Tire and Rubber Company 


AVE crude rubber prices hit 

rock bottom and, if so, when 
will they start going back up 
again? This question has been 
asked often lately. 

That is something that no man 
can tell definitely, but there are 
some important reasons for believ- 
ing that it cannot be long deferred. 

In days when crude rubber was 
being produced at a profit, the 
taxes, which normally amount to 
about $80,000,000 a year, were ab- 
sorbed by the producers who took 
them out of the profits. 

For the last two years, it has 
been impossible to take these taxes 
out of profits as there have been 
no profits, for crude rubber, as is 
well known, is selling well below 
the cost of production. 

This $160,000,000 in taxes has to 
be paid—if not from profits, then 
from the price that must be paid by 
the rubber buyer. That means that, 
if the taxes are to be met by the 
consumer, as they always are met 
eventually, they must come out of 
an increased cost of crude to the 





+ 





users of rubber, unless the produ- 
cer is to receive even less for hi: 
product than he is receiving now 

As a matter of fact, Holland 
which depends for about half of its 
income from its East Indian pos- 
sessions from crude rubber, is now 
planning an export tax to take th 
place of the profits tax which has 
ceased to yield income. This tax 
must be added to the present cost 
of rubber. 

For similar reasons, it is inevi 
table that an eventual upturn in the 
prices of other commodities to the 
consumer cannot be long deferred. 


The Federal Government, of 
course, depends largely for its 
maintenance upon receipts from 


Federal taxes. 

This year there has been a tre- 
mendous slump in income taxes duc 
to the decreased incomes of s 
many taxpayers. Even though the 
Government pares its overhead as 
much as possible, much of the in 
come formerly obtained from in- 
come taxes must be obtained in 
some other way. 


_ 


“Armed with a high purpose, 
impenetrably armored by a blame- 
less life, his was, in the best sense 
of the word, the crusader spirit.” 

This tribute was paid the mem- 
ory of Victor F. Lawson, late pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Daily News 
by its editor, Charles H. Dennis, 
at the unveiling of “The Crusader” 
on the Lawson plot in Graceland 
Cemetery, Chicago. The statue is 
the gift of Iver N.. Lawson, brother 
of the late publisher. 

Lorado Taft is the sculptor. 
The monument is of dark Quincy 
granite, cut from a single block 
and treated so as to resemble 
darkly polished bronze by a proc- 
ess revived from the days of 
ancient Egypt. 

The inscription reads: “Above 
all things truth beareth away the 
victory.” 
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NEW ZEALAND 


is worth cultivating. This letter comes from one 

of the leading importers with branches in five 

cities in this important and progressive country. 
Our readers are your buyers abroad. 
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World's Largest Export Journal --- 54th Year 
370 Seventh Ave. New York 
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Testimonial 


AST week over 300 men who 

sell space in Chicago paid 
splendid tribute to a man who was 
a space buyer there for over forty 
years. He is Paul V. Troup, who 
recently retired, after his many 
years of service, from the Chicago 
office of Lord & Thomas and Lo- 
gan, Inc. 

In its material form the expres- 
sion of the tribute was a purse of 
gold. More important part was the 
message that went with the gift. 
The inscription on a scroll bearing 
the names of all the men who par- 
ticipated in the tribute read, in 
part, as follows: 

“We, the publishers’ representa- 


+ 


tives in Chicago, 
dear friends. 

“As such, your retirement means 
a personal heart wrench to us. You 


are your very 


hold our regard—our highest es-: 


teem—our well wishes. We respect 
you as man to man. 

“There has been a unanimously 
expressed desire to evidence all of 
this with a token of some kind.” 

The presentation to Mr. Troup 
was made by Brigadier-General 
A. F. Lorenzen at a special lunch- 
eon, which was also attended }y 
Mrs. Troup and the members of 
the Paul V. Troup Testimonial 
Committee—H. G. Shuster, Hamil- 
ton Gibson and C. G. Shannon. 


Automobile Row Talk 


UTOMOBILE show season 

will soon be here. There al- 
ready are the much-talked-about 
conjectures as to what will be pre- 
sented to the public when the cur- 
tain rises. While few can get a 
look behind the curtain, many have 
their ears cocked for reports of 
what is to be done and this is what 
they hear: 

That the list of manufacturers 
who plan to build cars in the $500 
price field, either this fall or in 
time for the New York show, in- 


cludes: Hupmobile, Studebaker, 
Reo, Willys and possibly Nash. 
+ 


There will be eight in all. 

That Lincoln plans a car in the 
$1,000 field. 

That Buick is coming out with 
new models in October. 

That Ford is definitely committed 
to free wheeling on his new car, in 
addition to gas tank in rear and a 
new Borg-Warner invention said to 


eliminate: vibration. The car will 
be a four. 
That Hudson will shortly an- 


nounce the “Startix,” which auto- 
matically starts the motor when the 
ignition key is turned. No more 
starter pedals. 


+ 


Enthusiasm 


‘6 GIRL is only as lovely as 
her lips. And any girl can 
have Lips that will bring her Popu- 
larity if she knows about the new 
Beauty Aid which is chewing 
Double Mint, as a daily habit.” 


“And Dentyne is the finest 
chewing gum sold today.” 


“Every wrench customer can be 
sold Trimo.” 


“See this new line [Bali cos- 
metics] immediately. It is going to 


be the outstanding achievement this 
year and for years to come.” 


“Frostilla Lotion is a household 
necessity.” 


[Honeysuckle De  Seghers.] 
“Adapts itself so successfully to the 
user’s personality that keen judges 
fail to identify it as one and the 
same on different individuals.” 


“Sheaffer’s White Dot is the 
identification of the only genuine 
Lifetime fountain pen guarantee 
and signifies the world’s supreme 
writing instrument in both desk and 
pocket pens.” 


“The new I. Miller values are 
creating a furor.” 
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- would know him—even if 


you hadn’t seen him since the Armistice. 
Twelve years and more have passed—and he is now 37. 
But he still looks the same. 


However, he is ot the same. His whole life changed the 
moment he donned civilian clothes. In 1919 he marched 
up Broadway, Michigan Avenue and a thousand Main 
Streets, amid cheers and showers of confetti. Next day the 


cheering was over. He had to find a job. 


He found it; he and the rest of our ex-Service men. 
Business picked him out of the line of job hunters, took 


him in. Raised his salary when he proved his worth. 
Steadily he forged ahead, until today he has arrived. 


During these past twelve years, more than a million 


alert ex-Service men have joined The American Legion. 


Today, these million men are earning twice as much as 


the average American. 
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More than 860,000 of them are married. More than 
810,000 have families; bright-eyed boys and girls who thrill 
on Armistice Day when they wave to their Dads marching 


by with their American Legion Posts. 


All of the million are established, active and influential 


citizens in their communities. 


He represents an immediate, waiting market, he and his 
fellow million Legionnaires, for nearly every worth-while 
product—from automobiles to breakfast foods, correspon- 


dence courses to golf bags, cigarettes to life insurance. 


There is one certain way to influence him: through his 


own publication, The American Legion Monthly. 


The American Legion Monthly is primary reading in 
every one of these homes because it is tailor-made to the 
Legionnaire’s known interests: (1) His desire to progress, 
to achieve. (2) His interest in the activities of 10,000 
Legion Posts. (3) His love of the outdoors and a robust, 
virile existence as it expresses itself in stories of action and 


adventure. 


Before you make up your advertising budget for next 
year, look at the graph on page 4, showing the “Spending 
Span” of the average man. There’s a lot more to this story 
that you’d like to know and we'd like to tell you . . . if 
you will write The American Legion Monthly, 521 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Or telephone MUrray Hill 2-7820. 












Nearing the crest of the 
“Spending Span” 
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AGE 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 


NOW THERE ARE MORE THAN A MILLION LEGIONNAIRES 
nearly 200,000 have joined within the past two years. 











The graph shows years during which the greatest amount of money is 
earned—and spent! 

Note that at an average age of 37 years these million readers of The 
American Legion Monthly are well into this “Spending Span.” Yet their 
most productive years are still ahead. 


™MERICAN 
EGION 2euiiy 


521 Fifth Avenue, New York 
3-126 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. Park Square Building, Boston, Mass 
410 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. Blanchard - Nichols - Coleman, Los Ange!es, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Atlanta 
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Selling When the Law Says No 


How a Kansas Utility Company Is Getting Around the New Statute That 
Forbids It to Sell Merchandise 


By H. F. Rehg 


Director of Public Relations 
Western Power, Light & Telephone Company, Salina, Kansas 


] URING the last sessions of the 

legislatures of Kansas and 
Oklahoma new laws were enacted 
forbidding the sale of merchandise 
by utility companies. The intent of 
these laws is to leave the sale of 
electrical and gas appliances to 
other dealers who carry them in 
stock. 

Naturally, through aggressive 
selling, inviting displays, attractive 
advertising and convenient payment 
plans, the electric and gas com- 
panies have sold vast quantities of 
electric lamps, toasters, irons, 
vacuum sweepers and all the other 
minor electric devices; volumes of 
electric refrigerators, radios, ranges, 
washers and other major ap- 
pliances ; and of course, gas ranges, 
furnaces, water heaters and other 
appliances which consume gas. 

Naturally, also, the hardware 
man, the furniture dealer and other 
merchants who carried such mer- 
chandise came to look upon the 
utility as a competitor who de- 
prived them of business which was 
rightfully theirs. Legislators were 
prevailed upon to enact the new 
laws, which went into effect only 
recently. 

But we in the utility industry are 
still keen for more business in the 
sale of electric energy and gas 
Under the present law, we can do 
one of two things—either twiddle 
our thumbs and hope the dealers 
will actively push their electric and 
gas appliances, or help them sell. 

As for my company, we are 
choosing the latter course. There 
is nothing in the new law to pro- 
hibit our selling the idea of using 
more electricity and gas in more 
ways, or in helping the other fellow 
to sell the devices which use them. 

Accordingly, we devised a plan, 
or rather a tentative plan which 
involved some new theories. The 
plan needed the support and co- 
operation of dealers, electrical 
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contractors, plumbers, our own em- 
ployees, and certain local organiza- 
tions to assume the job of selling 
some specific thing such as lamp 
bulbs, for a cash reward. 

A personal visit was made to 
these classes of people in a number 
of towns to sound them out, enlist 
their interest and get suggestions 
for any changes in the plan which 
might seem expedient. These inter- 
views convinced us our plan needed 
very little alteration to make it at- 
tractive. 

Our campaign as devised has 
four phases: 


1. To get unwired homes wired. 

2. To sell additional wiring and 
the placing of more sockets in 
every building already wired. 

3. To sell a supply of lamps to 
every electric.user. 

4. To sell more appliances. 


We are, at our own expense, go- 
ing to advertise these campaigns 
with the same vigor and earnest- 
ness we would use if we were to 
consummate the actual sales our- 
selves. 

Our advertising program contem- 
plates the use of newspaper space 
and direct mail, referring interested 
parties to the local dealer or con- 
tractor for filling of the needs 
which we hope to create. Our em- 
ployees will be rewarded in cash 
for developing actual prospects for 
wiring jobs, and urged to earn the 
largest possible awards for such 
effort. As an indication, we are 
offering to pay the first full 
month’s electric revenue on newly- 
wired buildings to the eniployee 
who first interviewed the owner or 
occupant and reported same on a 
“prospect card.” There will be 
proportionate awards in cash for 
additional outlets wired in for pros- 
pects similarly reported. 

At our suggestion, contractors 
are offering special rates per outlet 
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for wiring, suitable for us to ad- 
vertise for a limited time as money- 
saving prices. 

Brief, intensive lamp campaigns 
will be put on by active organiza- 
tions in each community. They will 
solicit lamp orders to be filled by 
any local store selling lamps, at 
regular retail prices. Though we 
do not get any immediate benefit 
from such sale, we shall reward the 
organization taking the orders by 
donating to its treasury an amount 
equal to 6 per cent on its actual 
sales. We are prevailing upon the 
lamp dealers to allow a commission 
of 3 per cent additional. Every 
dealer interviewed readily agreed to 
some such arrangement. 

Empty sockets or burned-out 
lamps consume no electricity. We 
expect to build up our lighting load 
by causing people to buy a reserve 
supply of fresh lamps. 

In the appliance phase of our 
program, we will assist manufac- 
turers and local dealers to arrange 
series of demonstrations of major 
appliances, using our offices and 
store rooms for such purpose free 
of any rent. 

We shall advertise such events, 
arrange displays of the merchan- 
dise and furnish a promotional 
salesman of our own to follow up 
and close sales for the dealer. 
Besides the small salary we shall 
pay this man for “promoting the 
use of electricity,” he will receive 
from the dealer a small per cent on 
his actual sales as commission. 

Assistance will be procured for 
the dealer to finance instalment 
purchases of major appliances, if 
he desires. 

No one dealer will be favored; 
any dealer handling approved 
brands of such goods will have our 
fullest co-operation along similar 
lines. 

As added inducements for new 
gas consumers, we shall run free 
service lines to the foundation walls 
for any user who will purchase a 
furnace burner, or a gas range and 
a heater, or equivalent. 

A complete bulletin to all our 
employees will outline our whole 
program, our idea being to thereby 
get their intelligent and under- 
standing co-operation with the com- 
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pany, the local dealers and con- 
tractors, and the public itself. 

In short, as our plan Indicates, 
we believe these services and de- 
vices can be sold, with proper and 
adequate promotion, and we pro- 
pose to furnish that. If we gain 
our objective, the dealer and the 
contractor will have made more 
money because of our effort (and 
will like us the more), we will 
have elevated the living standards 
of the people in our towns, and ad- 
ditional revenues will be ours from 
now on—our ultimate goal. 

And we shall still be within the 
intent of the new anti-merchandis- 
ing utility statute, selling when the 
law says No. 


“Pictorial Review” Adds to 
Staff 


_ Warren Kelly, formerly president of 
Kelly, Spline & Watkins, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined the 
Eastern advertising staff of Pictoria/ 
Review, New York. Other additions to 
the Eastern staff of Pictorial Review 
include Frederic M. Legler, formerly 
with the New York staff of True Ro- 
mances, and Walter Bennett, formerly 
with the New York Journal and the 
Butterick Publishing Company. 

J. S. Slocum, formerly with the Bos- 
ton Globe, has been appointed repre- 
sentative in New England of Pictorial 
Review. 

J. K. Wood, formerly with Paul Block, 
Inc., has joined the Pictorial Review 
Quarterly. 


J. R. Ammon Leaves Stearn 
Advertising Company 

Jay R. Ammon, for thirty-three years 
with the Stearn Advertising Company, 
Cleveland, has retired from that com 
pany. He was for thirty years secretary- 
treasurer and active head of the original 
Stearn organization. When that company 
was acquired by the Barron G. Collier 
Company he remained as office manage: 


New Account to Ronalds 


The Standard Electric Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., Montreal, maker of farm 
lighting equipment, has appointed the 
Ronalds Advertising Agency, Ltd., of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Eastern farm papers and news- 
papers in farming districts will be used 
in a fall campaign. 


Appoints Hudson Agency 


The Garfield Tea Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has appointed the Hudson Adver- 
tising Company, New York advertising 
agency, to direct its newspaper adver 
tising. 
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WHAT SHALL WE SAY 
OF CRIME 
AND CRIMINALS? 


a” treating of crime, a pub- 
lication can choose to be 
lurid, or it can enlighten the 
grim realities of today’s crime 
situation by the consistent 
application of gray matter 
face the truths with 
remedial intelligence. 


That True Detective Mys- 
teries has cast its lot with 
gray matter is obvious from 
the high character of its con- 
tents. We have regularly 
featured pertinent editorials 
by eminent figures in public 
life—Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Charles H. Tuttle, Lewis E. 
Lawes... 


And our true crime stories 
conscientiously perform a 
threefold mission. They stress 
the fact that crime doesn’t 
pay. They give a large, in- 
telligent reader-group better 
understanding of America’s 
crime problems. And they 
try to point the way for 
decency and law to solve 
these problems. 


The sincerity and execu- 
tion of this policy have 
played a large part in almost 
trebling our circulation with- 
in a period of twenty-four 
months. 


99.6% News Stand Sale 


@YSTERIES 


10 COPIES 








Specify Mailing Weight in Advance 


Printers Can Render a Service That Will Head Off Trouble with 


Advertiser and Agent 


By Wenzel Josef Schubert 


Production Manager, Churchill-Hall, Inc. 


N these days when super-service 

is being trumpeted by those who 
would sell us the things we must 
buy in advertising work, considera- 
tion might be given one point often 
overlooked by even the most alert 
printers. 

Picking up at random one among 
the last half-dozen estimates re- 
cently received from New York 
printing houses, there is specified 
size, quantity, colors, type, engrav- 
ings, stock, cover stock, electros, 
folding, binding and delivery. 

No mention is made of weight, 
although these estimates are all for 
booklets and other direct-mail mat- 
ter on which weight must be con- 
sidered. In fact, I cannot recall 
having received an estimate from a 
printer in which this point was 
mentioned unless he was _ specifi- 
cally called upon to state it. 

The particular incident that in- 
spires these remarks occurred last 
month when a booklet that had 
been carefully checked for weight 
was delivered weighing with its 
envelope 2%4 ounces instead of the 
expected 1-9/10, this being the sec- 
ond instance of the sort in recent 
experience. 

Investigation showed no mention 
of weight in the original estimate. 
Apparently this point was given no 
consideration by the printer. Upon 
acceptance of his estimate, he was 
called upon for a dozen dummies 
and advised that these would be 
used in checking weight for post- 
age purposes. This job was to be 
printed on standard size and weight 
stock, but the paper had not yet 
been delivered to the printer. 

Both single piece and average 
weight of the dummies checked 
under the two-ounce limit even 
when allowance was made for vari- 
ation in trimming, paper variation 
and ink. 

When the finished job was de- 
livered and over-weight discovered, 
it developed that the dummies had 


been made up from a light 60-Ih. 
stock instead of the specified 70-1. 
Dummies actually checked 58-1. 
and the run itself checked 73-Ib. 

Of course, had correct stock 
been used in dummies, the over- 
weight would have been discovered 
before printing and adjustment 
made, but the point is that this 
factor of weight received scant 
attention. 

There followed heated confer 
ences, attempts to trim off th« 
extra weight, or to reprint. th 
cover on lighter stock, or to get 
the client to use a different postal 
classification. The wind-up finally 
was acceptance by the printer of 
a $500 deduction to cover extra 
postage, with a $75 loss to the 
agency and an unfavorable impres 
sion on the client’s part. 

It is unquestionably true that 
exact finished weight cannot al- 
ways be specified in an estimate, 
because ink, differing weather con- 
ditions, and the variation in weight 
of paper permissible under trade 
custom are all uncertain factors 
Sheets of stock may not be avail- 
able if it be a job for which special 
stock is being made up. Or it may 
be that the printer does not wish 
to mention an extra item in his 
estimate that may bring added re- 
sponsibility. 

Nevertheless, since postage runs 
in even ounces, the printer would 
be rendering a distinct service, (and 
possibly heading off trouble), if 
he called attention to the fact that 
printed matter promised to run so 
close to an ounce as to make it 
doubtful whether final weight will 
come within the particular ounce 
the buyer evidently aimed at. Or: 
he might merely state that he had 
had say ten dummies made up from 
the stock he specifies and that the 
ten weigh so many ounces, adding 
a warning if he desires, about pos- 
sible variation due to the different 
factors in the finished job. 
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Tke Local Merchant 
Knows 


In 


HUDSON COUNTY 
NEW JERSEY 
It’s the 


Jersey Obseruer 


Covers 


Jersey City, Hoboken, Union City 
Daily 45,000 A.B.C. 





National Representatives 
Gilman, Nicoll & Rutherman 
New York, Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, San Francisco 


Hudson County’s 
Largest 
Daily 


—Almost a Sixth of New Jersey’s 


population dwell in Hudson County, When you buy space in the 
just across the river from New 








York. Hudson County is a real 
metropolitan territory for a metro- 
politan tryout. 

Over half a million people to 
draw from and ample dealers to 
sell through. 


Jersey Observer you cover a pros- 
perous field of three cities and five 
populous towns. 

No matter what you have to sell, 
there are dealers in this prosperous 
territory to carry your line—and 
95,000 families to sell to. 
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A New Deal in Financial 
Advertising P 


Some of It Seems to Be Escaping from Bank Domination 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


OME inconspicuous but highly 
U important things are happen- 
ing in financial advertising. 

| say inconspicuous because they 
are matters of internal organiza- 
tion rather than of public display. 
But by that same token they may 
have more and wider 


been a commonplace of commodity 
advertising (in other words, of 
persuading people to spend) that 
of the three prime factors in dis- 
tribution — manufacturer, whole- 
saler, retailer—the two men on 
the ends are best fitted to handle 











significance than new 
ideas in layout, art or 
even copy. Better or- 
ganization is apt to 
mean better understand- 
ing; and as between the 
world of finance and the 
world of advertising, 
there could still be, on 
both sides, a consider- 
able increase in the lat- 


Tue greater the number of horses to a team 
the less the effect in the total pull —should 
one horse stumble! 


Blustrating how the great diversification of 


Stability in 
Diversification 


d by Stewart-Warner 





ter commodity without 
resultant harm to either. 

Wall Street at pres- 
ent is painfully crawl- 
ing out from under the 
debris of the biggest 
bear market in its his- 
tory. Outwardly things 
don’t look so different. 
The new “offerings” 
still appear now and 
then, and the old fa- 
miliar phrases still grace 


: ‘ Seewart-Warner-Alemie me The Bassick Co. 
the financial page; “We of Canada, Lid. : 
own and offer, subject anaemia 





and its four subsidiary companies, insures the 
stability and permanence of the parent company. 


“In numbers there is ngth.”” In di 
tion, stability. 


Copy of latest financial report and list of prod- 
ucts manufactured will be mailed te any 
address upon application. 


STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1826 —— Parkway, Chicago 
beidiari 




















to prior sale,” “We = 








quote as follows from 
the letter of Mr. John 
Q. Dingbat, President 
of the Doodad Corpora- 
tion,” “Price on appli- 
cation,” “When, as and if,” and 
that grand old veteran, “The above 
statements, while not guaranteed” — 

But down underneath, if you 
know where to look, something is 
going on. And where is where to 
look? Not in the headlines. In 
the signatures. 

And why do I think an occa- 
sional appearance of new signa- 
tures is important? That will take 
some explaining. 

For at least thirty years it has 





Will the Manufacturer’s Signature Replace That 
of the Investment Banker in Future Financial 


Advertising? 


the advertising job. The manu- 
facturer teaches the customer to 
want his goods; the retailer teaches 
him the best place to buy them. 
The man in the middle practically 
never talks to the customer at all. 
Why should he? 

But in financial advertising (that 
is, in persuading people to save) 
you find the advertising job very 
largely, and until very recently ail 
but entirely, in the hands of the 
very man whom commercial ex- 
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perience indicates to be the very 
least fitted to handle it; the man 
in the middle—the “investment 
banker.” 

It may be lamentable, but it is 
certainly true, that if you are too 
dignified to talk to humble John 
Customer in language homely and 
familiar to his ears, you 
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Just how far this tendency is 
going to carry, of course, nobody 
knows yet. My own guess is that 
it is going to carry pretty far, and 
that before it is through it is go- 
ing profoundly to modify the 
appearance, the volume, the type 
and the whole structure of what 





had better be consistent 





Ne 5 es wvin of adverts, “Wha An the Pace 





and be also too dignified 
to take John Customer’s 


money. Because there 
will always be plenty of 
other people not suffer- 2 0 0 0,0 0 0 
JF under any such |(Cystomer-Owners 
handicap. eaeages 

Now the extremely of Public Utilities 
important new thing in s 

: - os : 100,000 Associated 

financial advertising is pec kaa 


not the circumstance— 


which is none the less a Comm nt tee tt 

gas and electric company to invest in it. 
‘This was disclosed by a recent survey of 4,000 
customers selected at random from among 
several million in 79 communities in 4 states. 


fact—that here and 
there a highly intelli- 
gent banker is beginning 


to grasp the realities of | “= S". 
his dependence upon the bolder tn the oleate or gn empamy S7mem have, Pte teem 


good-will of John Cus- 
tomer, and is making a 
serious (in some cases 
quite a successful) ef- 
fort to talk to that 
humble fellow in the 


Tabulation of the answers showed that one in somers served is a security holder. There were 
16 of the customers was an investor ia his 25,385 sew customet-investors gained in 1930. 
local electric company and one in 20 an in 
vestor in his local gas company. 

Urilitves Gaim ra Customer- Investors 
For the country as a whole it is estimated ers in Manila recently subscribed to $400,500 
there are 2,000,000 customers who have in- of Associated Securities. A sales quom of 
vested in their gas and electric companies. The 
gain in customer-ownership of securities dur- most 





‘That atility securitics appea! to customers 
elecwhere than in the United Scates is man:- 
fest from the success of the first offering in the 
Philippine Islands. Associated System custom- 


$200,000 had been set which was reached al- 
ummediately 





humble fellow’s own 
language. 

That is encouraging, 
too; but as I see it, 
not nearly so important 
as the story the signa- 
tures tell. For now, at 
last, we have gotten 
back to the big news we 


ang the past frve 





themselves are little distarbed by political —_ utility depends largely upon whether the com- 
agitation involving pabl: 

Tostead of distress selling by customer- management united in rendering good service. 
owners it appears that investors are curning The fact that 99,490 Associated customers 
toward their gas and electric companies as have become 
sound investment mediums. 


Te (prem ofr seformerrom raqeere of mre saerwry dale 97 adeirae 


ASSOCIATED GAS AND ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


Real worth of the securitics of a public 


lic etilities. 


evidences of the value of Associated securities 





61 Broadway CGM New York City 





began with; the revela- 
tion gleaned from ex- 
amination of an increas- 
ing number of the 
current financial advertisements, 
that they are signed, not by invest- 
ment bankers, but by people, some 
of whom stand in the position of 
manufacturer of the securities they 
recommend, and others whose posi- 
tion is analogous to that of the 
retailer. 

In other words, the same people 
who run the show in commercial 
advertising are beginning to take 
over from the man in the middle 
—the investment banker—the pri- 
mary responsibility for the finan- 
cial advertising job. 





The Public Utilities Are Pioneers in the New Type 


of Financial Advertising 


we call “financial advertising.” 

That the tendency exists is no 
longer arguable. When the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation devotes 
an entire page in a financial daily, 
as it recently did, solely to the 
story of the increasingly wide dis- 
tribution of its common stock’ and 
the growth in the number of its 
individual shareholders, you have 
a fine big signpost on the road to 
the new deal. 

But the pioneers in the new de- 
velopment have not been the big 
industrial corporations like Gen- 
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eral Motors, but the public utility 
companies. The reason is simple. 
Where the big chain-store organi- 
zation, for example, needs only a 
dollar’s worth of equipment to 
induce a five-dollar annual volume 
of spending, and the big industrial 
company needs dollar for dollar; 
the public utility needs five dollars’ 
worth of equipment for each 
dollar’s worth of annual purchas- 
able output. And equipment is 
only another name for capital; 
which in turn is only another name 
for accumulated and invested sav- 
ings. 

So it has come about quite nat- 
urally that such organizations as 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
Company, the Utilities Power & 
Light Corporation, the Middle 
West Utilities Company and the 
Cities Service Company—to name 
only a few especially conspicuous 
pioneers—seem to have said to 
themselves : 

“Why must we wait for the in- 
vestment banker to tell us the 
terms on which he will provide 
us with capital, when by advertis- 
ing we can build up a public appe- 
tite for our securities which will 
bring us that capital—and at a 
lower total cost to ourselves?” 

In precisely the same fashion, 
thirty or forty years ago, the man- 
ufacturer said to himself: “Why 
must I wait for the wholesale 
merchant to name his own price 
for my goods, when by advertising 
I can build up a public appetite 
for them that will entrench me 
more solidly in business—and 
lower the total selling cost?” 

We all know what a historic 
discovery that was in commercial 
advertising, and what a far- 
reaching new deal it brought 
about. Then why isn’t what is 
happening today in financial ad- 
vertising just as historic in its way, 
and why won't the resulting new 
deal be just as far-reaching, in its 
degree? 

General Motors isn’t the only 
industrial corporation to follow the 
public utilities’ lead; and when 
once you realize what is going on, 
you will find highly suggestive 
phrases cropping up more and 
more often in manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising which you once consid- 
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ered merely “institutional.” 

But the manufacturer who is 
beginning to advertise for public 
acceptance of his securities, just as 
he advertises for public acceptance 
of his product, is pretty much the 
same manufacturer, after all. So 
there is even more interest in the 
new school of financial retail ad- 
vertising that is beginning to 
emerge; for this is a wholly new 
phenomenon; and brings with it 
a lot of entirely new questions to 
play with. 


Who Is the New Man? 


Who is this new man or group 
of men, apparently destined to 
form, in the financial world, the 
complement to the retail organiza- 
tions of the commercial world 
the department store, the chain 
store, the corner grocer? 

The first step, it seems to me, 
is to consider what this new group 
has to sell; or more accurately, 
what the customer considers it has 
to sell. For it often happens to 
an advertiser that what he thinks 
he is selling, and what the public 
thinks it is buying, are not at all 
the same thing. 

You scarcely need to be told 
that whenever such an argument 
develops, the customer always 
wins. Too many millions of dol- 
lars have been spent, and too many 
advertising graveyards have been 
filled, in vain attempts to persuade 
the customer to buy what you 
thought he ought to buy, instead 
of what he had made up “his mind 
to buy; or to look at what he is 
buying in the light in which you 
believed it ought to be looked at, 
instead of in the way he persisted 
in looking at it. 

Now the financial trade, in its 
own eyes, has an enormous variety 
of goods to offer. It has banking 
service; brokerage service; com 
mon stocks, preferred stocks, short- 
term notes and long-term notes 
debentures, convertibles and non 
convertibles, mortgage bonds, 
equipment trusts, investment trust 
shares and heaven knows what. 

But in the eyes of the retail cus 
tomer—or the non-professional 
investor, if you prefer a term 
more nearly in Wall Street jargon 
—it has, by and large, only one 
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More 


Homes per Dollar* 


The Country Home carries the advertiser's mes- 
sage into more homes per dollar invested than 
any other magazine in the national farm field. 


According to the latest black and white page 
rates, The Country Home reaches 11.6 per cent 
more homes per dollar than the second rural 
magazine...and 41.4 per cent more homes than 
the average of the other five farm nationals. 


“More homes per dollar” means increased 
advertising value. 


THE COUNTRY HOME GETS RESULTS 


ANYE250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“The Ideal 


Distribution System“ 
—says Pepsodent 


ANUFACTURERS worried 

about sales quotas and distribu- 
tion costs should take a tip from 
Pepsodent . . . and consider the use 
of AWA merchandise warehouses 
for the spot-stock distribution of 
their merchandise, through ware- 
houses located in every distribution 
center of importance. Says L. W. 
Bauer, Traffic Manager of the Pep- 
sodent Company: 

**The public warehouse is a most 
important factor in the national dis- 
tribution of our products. This com- 
pany was quick to recognize the 
possibilities, and has been a user of 
public warehouses since the earliest 
development of its business. We do 
not know ‘of a better medium for 
any large shipper or national distrib- 
utor. It permits the spotting of stock 
at the most strategic centers. The 
service is flexible and can be adjusted 
to suit the most exacting require- 
ments. In fact, it is the ideal instru- 
ment with which to set upa thorough 
and practical distribution system 


Increasing 
Your Sales 


thorough the wwe of 


ssaden 
AmMseriic 


Rex 


upon a most economical basis.”’ 

AWA Warehouses furnish all nec 
essary facilities and services required 
for the strategic spot-stock distribu- 
tion of raw materials, manufactured 
articles and service parts of every 
kind. You can use as many ware- 
houses as your business requires. . . 
in two cities, in twenty cities, or in 
a hundred cities! 


VY WRITE For FREE BOOK 


Full details of the AWA Plan of dis- 
tribution are described in our 32-page 
booklet: “Increasing Your Sales Through 
the Use of AWA Warehouses.”” Have your 
secretary write today for your copy. 








AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


1949 Adams-Franklin Building 


Chicago, Illinois 
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thing; namely, a series of places 
in which to put a dollar of sav- 
ings 

If you don’t like to believe that 
—and every man who is himself in 
the financial trade will be ex- 
tremely unwilling to believe it— 
you can do what the present writer 
has many times done, each time 
with practically the same result. 

Stop the next ten men you meet 
on any sidewalk between Augusta, 
Maine, and San Diego, California, 
or in any street-car or Pullman, 
and ask each in turn to explain 
the difference between a stock and 
a bond. Which is not only the 
simplest, but the most real, rather 
than merely technical, distinction 
in finance. You'll find the replies 
illuminating. 

Ii by some chance you pick up 
one man in a hundred who gives 
you the right answer, inquire his 
business, and I’ll give you any odds 
that he is in the trade himself. 
To the real customer—not the pro- 
fessional—the dollar he saved up 
and put in is the only real unit; 
the rest is only a matter of pack- 
aging. 

Now if that is correct, the true 
financial retailer is not at all the 
person Wall Street thinks he is. 
Consider, for example, a saie of 
$5,000 in bonds to a life insurance 
company. Any investment banker, 
without a moment’s hesitation, 
will call that a retail sale. But is 
it? I don’t think so. 

Where did the life insurance 
company get the $5,000? You 
know as well as I do. It gath- 
ered it in small lots—retail lots— 
of actual savings. 

The life insurance company is 
a financial retailer; so is the sav- 
ings bank. So is the building and 
loan association. And so is the 
newest and perhaps most interest- 
ing financial advertiser of all, the 
investment trust, which buys 
stocks and bonds in wholesale 
packages and divides them into re- 
tail selling units as small as $70 
each; which is already hard at 
work on plans for instalment sell- 
ing, often in combination with a 
life insurance plan! 

Nobody has yet organized a 
financial department store; at least 
not so far as I know. But here 
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you have local retail units—the 
savings bank and the building and 
loan association; and organizations 
in some ways like chain stores and 
in some ways like mail-order 
houses—the life insurance compa- 
nies and the big investment trust 
distributors. 

Practically all of what Wall 
Street calls “distribution” is, you 
see, only wholesaling. The “trade,” 
as they would call it in the food 
or the textile industry, scarcely 
lifts up its eyes to the real and 
vast financial market which is its 
true support; and when it does, 
dismisses it casually as “the 
secondary market.” Never was 
such a reversal of terms. That, 
gentlemen of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association, is the pri- 
mary market, for the simple rea- 
son that that is where the money 
comes from—primarily. But it 
took the greatest panic in history 
to make a few bankers find it out. 

Have you ever noticed another 
traditional line at the bottom of 
what Wall Street calls an advertise- 
ment ?—“All the above bonds hav- 
ing been sold, this advertisement 
appears as a matter of record 
only.” And did you ever stop to 
think what that really means? It 
means simply and solely that, on 
that bond issue, its wholesale mer- 
chants have obtained what any en- 
lightened commodity manufacturer 
would at once term “primary dis- 
tribution”—with full knowledge 
that at that point his real selling 
job had only begun. 

Well, the manufacturer whose 
bonds the financial jobbing trade 
has passed along so complacently 
to the second-line jobbers—not 
even to the actual retailers—has be- 
gun to realize that here, also. his 
real selling job is still to be done. 
And a new class of alert and 
progressive retailers has begun to 
appear to help him do that job. 
And what they are going to do, be- 
tween them, to the traditional proc- 
esses of “financial advertising,” 
will be a caution. 

You ain’t seen nothin’ yet! 





The Business Journalist, covering the 
business paper and house magazine field, 
will be published at Chicago, beginning 
November 1. Offices are located at 411 
South Wells Street. 
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Holds 
Publisher to Be More 
the Villain : 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In the August 27 issue of 
Printers’ INK, Aesop Glim raises 
a basic question—of importance at 
all times; of particular importance 
at the present time. 

He says: “ . is the publisher 
who seeks to build circulation any 
more of a villain than the manu fac- 
turers of cosmetics, pies and to- 
mato ketchup?” This query is ina 
section of A. G.’s writing that has 
as its subject sentence Forced Cir- 
culation. . It seems to me that 
for once the usually clear-minded 
Aesop Glim has done some muddy 
thinking. 

To “build” circulation i isa vastly 
different thing from “forcing” cir- 
culation. Furthermore, the pub- 
lisher does stand in a fundamen- 
tally different situation than the 
manufacturer of cosmetics, pies and 
tomato ketchup. So long as the cos- 
metics manufacturer conducts his 
business at a profit to himself, he is 
doing well; if he high-pressures his 
cosmetics into slum neighborhoods 
that never before have spent money 
on such luxuries, well and good for 
him—provided only that the high- 
pressuring does not cost more than 
it comes to. 

But the point to be borne in _ 
in any such discussion as this, i 
seems to me, is that the poles 
when he either builds or forces cir- 
culation, is not—in any proper 
sense of the word—selling; he is 
buying. A publication retailing for 
5 cents may easily cost 15 or 20 
cents to manufacture; may whole- 
sale at 2% or 3 cents. Distribution 
—regular distribution—at a price of 
3 cents for an article costing 15 
cents to manufacture is not selling ; 
it is purchasing. 

The publisher is not engaged in 
selling; he is engaged in buying. 
He is the purchasing agent of the 
cosmetics manufacturer —and of 
other manufacturers of material 
products; he is almost, it seems at 
times to me, the trustee of the man- 
ufacturer in the handling of the 
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latter’s money in seeking public in- 
terest, and responsiveness in buying 
power. 

When the publisher forces his 
(but it isn’t really Ais—it’s the 
manufacturer’s) circulation into 
neighborhoods that have neither 
purchasing desire nor purchasing 
power for any except the most 
inexpensive and the most com- 
monplace of the articles adver- 
tised in the publication, he is, it 
would appear, acting as a very poor 
trustee for the money of the manu- 
facturers of articles that require 
a considerably higher purchasing 
power. 

After all, the larger publisher is 
merely running a mailing list for 
his advertisers; many advertisers, 
unfortunately for themselves, judge 
the validity and worth of that mail- 
ing list by the editorial make- -up of 
the publication. “Oh, yes,” 
says the manufacturer’s advertising 
manager, “the XYZ Weekly must 
be a good advertising medium for 
my $85 vacuum cleaners; by its 
very editorial appeal it’s bound to 
reach the sort of people I want to 
reach.” 

But, if even 20 per cent of the 
XYZ’s circulation is secured by 
“forced” methods, then the manu- 
facturer is not getting what the 
editorial appeal has led him to be- 
lieve he would get. In the publish- 
ing world, the walls between edito- 
rial sanctums and circulation offices 
stand often stark and strong. 

To answer A. G.’s query, it 
would seem that from the manu fac- 
turer’s point of view, the publisher 
who forces circulation—and thereby 
secures circulation that is not in the 
interest of the manufacturer—is in- 
deed more of a villain than the 
manufacturer whose forced sales 
can have repercussions only on him- 
self. 

ARTHUR MANNING 


N. P. Poynter, Business Man- 
ager, Washington “News” 


Nelson P. Poynter, who has been ad 
vertising manager of the Washington, 
D. C., News, has been promoted to be 
business manager of that 
It was erroneously reported, 
that he had joined the staff of the 
Washington Times. 
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How a great office equip- 


ment house ties together its several 


units under a famous family name 


RemiNGTON Ranp, makers of office 
equipment and supplies, recogniz- 
ing the possibility of confusion 
because of the various names with- 
in its organization, contracted for 
Trade Mark Service to associate 
these names with the family name 
“Remington Rand."’ This concern 
now lists in classified telephone 
directories under *‘Office Reni 
ment’ the heading “Remington 
Rand Business Service."’ With this 
trade mark heading are the names 
of various products, under which 
appears a Remington Rand listing— 
name,addressand telephonenumber. 
A cross reference ‘‘Remington 
Rand Business Service’’ appears in 
the ‘‘R"’ pages. A Remington Rand 
listing also appears under 
the heading of each of the 
various products, each of 
which is indexed sepa- 
ratelyaccording to its type. 
Trade Mark Service bes 
the varied merchandising 


needs of many businesses today. 
It helps prevent substitution, 
makes for closer dealer relations, 
increases sales. To the consumer, 
it is sure to mean easier, safer 
buying. 
Trate Mark Service may be an 
aid to you. Telephone or write for 
the booklet, ‘A Major Contribu- 
tion to Modern Merchandising." 
There's no obligation. 
Trade Mark Service Manager X-5 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TEeLecrapPn Co. 
195 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
208 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Sir: We would like to have the book, 
“A Major Contribution to Modern Mer- 
chandising,”” which shows how Trade Mark 
Service can applied to knotty mer- 
chandising and selling problems 
in many businesses. This re- 


quest places us under no obli- 
gation whatever. 


Company 


Address _ 








By 


An additional service in classified 
telephone directories— bridging the 
gap between advertising and selling. 





The Cash Coupon Comes Back 


Philip Morris & Company, in Introducing a New Cigarette, Feature a 
Coupon That Is Redeemable for One Cent 


No to be outdone by the many 
innovations which have been 
seen recently in the cigarette and 
tobacco field, Philip Morris & Com- 
pany, in introducing a new cigarette 
in the 15-cent field, are returning 
to the tempting offer of a cash 
coupon. The new cigarette, called 
Unis, is being introduced in the 
Southeastern section of the country 
by means of a radio campaign 
which features the coupon included 
in each package. Each coupon is 
redeemable for one cent, and this 


is the feature which the company. 


stresses in its advertising. 

The company is at present mak- 
ing use of eleven radio stations be- 
tween Baltimore and Atlanta to in- 
troduce Unis cigarettes to the 
public. The radio program con- 
sists of two weather reports every 
evening of one-half minute each, 
liberally accompanied by commer- 
cial credit which features the new 
cigarette and its cash-value coupon. 
The company frankly admits that it 
is not attempting altruistically to 
entertain the public, but to sell its 
cigarettes. The copy prominently 
mentions the brand name, Unis, and 
emphasizes the coupon and its cash 
value of one cent. 

In the territory in which the new 
cigarette is being introduced the 
coupon has readily been accepted 
at its face value. In certain locali- 
ties the coupons have already es- 
tablished their negotiability. They 
are used to purchase newspapers. 
Some candy stores accept them in 
lieu of cash on small purchases, 
usually made by children who de- 
light in the monetary reward of 
their new collection hobby. Motion- 
picture theaters have accepted the 
coupons in return for tickets. 

In addition to the cash redemp- 
tion offer the company offers pre- 
miums. On the back of each coupon 
are listed ten special articles each 
of which may be obtained for a 
certain number of coupons. But 
the feature upon which the com- 
pany is basing its advertising for 
the new cigarette is the cash re- 


demption value of the coupon, 
which is redeemable at any re- 
tailer’s. 

The retailer who redeems the 
coupons uses them, in turn, for 
cash in his transactions with the 
jobber, receiving credit for them 
on his purchases. The jobber, re- 
turning the coupons to the Philip 
Morris company, is also credited 
with their cash value and with an 
additional 5 per cent of that value 
which is allowed him for redemp- 
tion service. 


To Publish “Modern Ice 
Cream Industry” 


Modern Ice Cream Industry is the name 
of a new monthly magazine devoted to the 
distribution, marketing and production of 
ice cream, which will appear in October 
The new magazine, which will be pocket 
size, will be published by the Adspx 
Publishing Company, New York, affili- 
ated with the Hoffman Publications. 
Larry S. Harris is business manager 
and Alan S. Cohen, advertising man- 
ager. Burdette Philips is Western ad- 
vertising manager and Sylvan Hoffman, 
publisher. 


To Advertise New England 


Apples 


New England Apples, Inc., has been 
organized by apple growers in the six 
New England States to promote the 
sale of New England apples. An aclver- 
tisin campaign, using radio advertising, 
is planned. Temporary officers of the 
organization are: President, John Chand 
ler, Sterling Junction, Mass.; treasurer, 
C. E. Cotting, Boston, and clerk, W. R. 
Cole, Amherst, Mass. 


Milk Co-operative Appoints 
Los Angeles Agency 


The Fresh Milk Industry of South- 
ern California, a co-operative group of 


dairy farmers and distributors, has ap- 
pointed the Martin W. Allen Advertis- 
ing Agency, Los Angeles, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers are 
being used. 


New Account for Rosenberg 


The Hair Research Institute, New 
York, has appointed the Arthur Rosen 
berg Company, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. An advertising campaign is now 
being run featurng Olea. a combination 
soapless shampoo and oil treatment. 
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“You ought to talk to my Mother 


“CHE says I’m awful smart. When I had a 

birthday, I picked out the toys I wanted 

just the way Mother picks out breakfast foods 

and tooth paste and clothes and loads of things 

for me all the time. I looked all through the 

ads in our CHILD LIFE. It was heaps of fun, 

and I didn’t have to tease at all to get what I 
wanted.” 

E. Evalyn Grumbine, Advertising Manager 

of CHILD LIFE, has a startling result story to 

tell. It’s about a quality market of half a million 


children and nearly 200,000 young mothers who 
buy in quantity. We'll gladly send you a copy. 


CHILD LIFE 


Rand M€Nally & Company 
Publishers 
CHICAGO 
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He 
ADVERTISING 


OPPORTUNITY 
in the Wold 


For every business, certain forms of advertising are best 
—hest, because they can produce for that particular bus- 
iness the greatest amount of income over and above ad- 
vertising cost. There are two ways an advertiser can 
attempt to decide which kind of advertising is best for 
him. One way is to base the decision on a mixture of 
theory, personal opinion, imitation of some successful 
business in a totally different line, plus faith, hope and 
plenty of money. The other way is much simpler. It 
doesn’t sound so mysterious and important, but adver- 
tisers who use it seldom have to explain to stockholders 
why dividends were cut. It is this: select those medi- 
ums which are read most often and most eagerly by the 
people you actually sell to, and then advertise there to 
the limit of your ability. In this respect, the textile- 
apparel advertiser is most fortunate. He knows who 
buys his goods: the trade. He knows that the trade 
reads Fairchild Publications more often and more ea- 
gerly than any other publications—proved by a circula- 
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tion of more than a million copies a month. Hle knows 
that he can not economically advertise his goods to the 
consumer like soups or soaps, for the success of their 
advertising depends upon educating the public to un- 
varying sameness in the product, whereas his product, 
due to the element of STYLE, is never exactly the same 
two seasons in succession. Under these circumstances, 
the textile-apparel manufacturer enjoys what is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest opportunities in the whole 
world of advertising. At relatively low cost he can do, 
within the trade, the same kind of an advertising job 
that manufacturers in other fields spend large sums to 
accomplish. And he can_rest assured that when he has 
convinced the trade he is right, the trade will advertise 
his product to the public on a scale that even the large 
sums of these other advertisers could never equal. Thus 
the idea that is sold to the trade with inexpensive ad- 
vertising is stepped up by the retailer and re-sold to the 
consumer with an expenditure infinitely greater than 
the original modest investment of the manufacturer. 


This advertisement is selfish to the extent that we have 
advertising space for sale. It is unselfish in that the 
highest advertising efficiency at the lowest cost will in- 
evitably mean better and surer dividends for the textile- 
apparel advertiser, better prices to the retailer and the 
public, and a healthier and saner condition throughout 
the whole industry. 
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A Food _ Broker Tells How the Small 
Manufacturer Should Expand 


He Stresses the Importance of Better Co-ordination Between Advertising 
and Distribution 


Based on an Interview by G. A. Nichols with 


O. Lockett 


President, 


“WW HAT are we going to do 
about the appalling and al- 
together useless waste in advertis- 
ing food products and grocery spe- 
cialties?” O. Lockett, president of 
Lockett & Moore, Inc., grocery 
brokers, 

other day. 

“My idea of the obvious an- 
swer,” he continued, “is that, be- 
fore advertising on a national or 
even on a large local scale, the 
manufacturer should try to ascer- 
tain whether the item has better 
than an even chance for success. 
And he should make sure that he 
has adequate distribution. 

“This, of course, is no new mer- 
chandising principle. Everybody 
who knows even the elements of 
advertising accepts it as sound. 

“And yet, within the compara- 
tively limited scope of the activi- 
ties of our own organization, we 
continue to see literally hundreds 
of thousands of dollars thrown 
away by advertisers of grocery 
items because of insufficient ex- 
perimental work and lack of proper 
co-ordination between the advertis- 
ing and the distribution. It is very 
evident that merchandisers are not 
proceeding in accordance with their 
own knowledge of advertising. Pre- 
sumably some of them think their 
products are ‘different’ and thus are 
not subject to the fundamental 
rules of practice that apply to the 
ordinary mine run manufactured 
commodities.” 

It is Mr Lockett’ s view that the 
common urge to “go national” is at 
the bottom of much of this adver- 
tising waste. He strongly favors 
nationally advertised goods and has 
had a prominent hand in building 
up at least two items, which he 
started in the Chicago metropolitan 
market, into country-wide accep- 


Chicago, asked me the 
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Lockett & Moore, Inc. 


tance. But he believes, and empha- 
sizes his belief by citing numerous 
actual experiences, that an item or 
line cannot be made national 
through the sheer force of adver- 
tising. Some goods, from their 
véry nature, have got to be more 
or less sectional or local in their 
appeal. Other goods cannot even 
get that far; they just do not be 
long. 

And, even when a line does have 
national possibilities, there has to 
be a beginning. Distribution must 
be provided for first. This usually 
means, that unless the manufa 
turer already has an existing dis 
tribution system, he must build his 
outlet market by market, section by 
section—advertising, of course, on 
the same basis. Then, in the full 
ness of time, long or short as the 
case may be, he eventually gets to 
the placé where he can consistently 
and profitably appeal to the coun 
try as a whole. 


Not Just the Manufacturer’s Loss 


“There are those who say,” Mr 
Lockett declares, “that it is 
the manufacturer’s own business 
whether he is in an unprofitable 
and wasteful hurry to advertise his 
line nationally. I insist, on the 
other hand, that it is also the busi 
ness of the distributor, the jobber 
and the retailer; for these essential 
elements in the distribution scheme 
are in for just as much of a lick 
ing, looked at in one way, as is the 
manufacturer when he pours out 
thousands of dollars into advertis 
ing before he is ready to advertise 
—before, in other words, he gets a 
pretty fair idea that his product 
will be acceptable and before he 
gets his distributing machinery set 
up. 

“An exemplification of this latter 
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thought is supplied by a recent in- 
cident in our own business. We had 
the opportunity to become district 
distributors for a certain grocery 
specialty which, properly handled, 
had really alluring possibilities. The 
manufacturer had already placed it 
with one or two other general dis- 
tributors outside of Chicago. It 
had been stocked also by a limited 
number of jobbers, and I believe 
one of the lesser chains had agreed 
to merchandise it. 

“The comparative lack of resis- 
tance in getting this prelirhinary 
distribution, spotty and insufficient 
though it was, seemed to persuade 
the producer that he could take the 
country by storm. As a condition 
for our assuming the distribution 
of the line in this territory we in- 
sisted upon an adequate advertising 
program. The manufacturer agreed 
to give it. And then, lo and behold, 
he suddenly spent $150,000 on a 
radio broadcast over substantially a 
national hook-up. 

“This sizable amount of money 
was literally wasted because there 
was not distribution to back it up. 
The broadcast went into any num- 
ber of towns where the goods were 
not handled by a single retailer, and 
into a few others where maybe one 
or two stores had the line in stock. 
Even though a woman may be 
impressed with the radio presenta- 
tion, or any other kind of an ad- 
vertising story, into being willing 
to try an item, is she going to walk 
around the town hunting for it? 
Not she. 

“Even though we wanted the line, 
and despite our conviction that it 
held most promising potentialities, 
we turned it down. We could not 
afford to ally ourselves with it un- 
less we were backed by sufficient 
specific advertising. Thus we lost 
what might have been a highly 
profitable connection. Hence our 
interest in the right kind of adver- 
tising, at the beginning, for the 
product which may in time become 
national.” 

Mr. Lockett, 


as might be ex- 
pected from a man who has built 
up a highly successful brokerage 
business in the last twenty years, 
believes that the manufacturer of 
food products or grocery specialties 
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is overlooking something important 
when he does not make fuller use 
of the broker’s facilities in the di- 
rection of carrying test campaigns 
and planning advertising programs. 

“In every market of importance,” 
Mr. Lockett says, “there are 
brokers who know constructive 
merchandising in their field. They 
have been in that one market, on 
that one trade, for years. They 
know the buyers and their districts. 

“Furthermore, the broker gets 
his return in the form of commis- 
sions on actual sales of the mer- 
chandise. The test campaigns and 
the early stages of any selling 
problem usually mean a loss to 
him ; consequently, his judgment of 
the ultimate success of a grocery 
item will be much more cold- 
blooded and much less colored by 
unreasoning optimism than will be 
the opinion of the manufacturers 
themselves.” 

Just one example of what Mr. 
Lockett means by co-operation: 

There is in the East a certain 
soft drink which is immensely 
popular in some sections. It is ap- 
parently worthy merchandise and 
sells for a low price. The manu- 
facturer thought it ought to go 
over big in the Central West. He 
approached the Lockett & Moore 
people with the proposition that 
they become district distributors. 
He was willing, he said, to invest 
all the necessary money in advertis- 
ing and of course he was. 

The company advised, however, 
that a test selling campaign be run 
in Chicago retail stores to see 
whether the item would show signs 
of “taking.” If it did show any- 
thing—and its success in the East 
was not necessarily a criterion—the 
advertising could be run and the 
selling pushed vigorously. Would 
the manufacturer be willing to risk 
$500 or $600 to make such a test in 
a cross-section of the Chicago re- 
tail market? He would. 

The brokerage company loaded 
cases of the beverage onto trucks 
and had salesmen take it to repre- 
sentative stores of all classifications 
ranging from the department store 
down to the smallest delicatessen. 
Each salesman told a story some- 
thing like this: 
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has a new game now/” 


Two new games, in fact. One is called “Rack- 
eteer,” the other “Gunman.” 

One of the most alarming aspects of the whole 
crime menace is its influence on youth— 

And in one of the most startling series of arti- 
cles which any magazine was ever privileged to 
present, Will Irwin points out a possible basis 
for remedy.Seethe October PICTORIAL REVIEW. 


The women’s magazines of this coun- 
try are, as a shrewd observer once re- 
marked, “the greatest school in the 
world.” 

A school that costs only a dollar or 
so a year—where one can study every- 
thing from smarter styles to pleasan- 
ter homes. 

The editors of PICTORIAL REVIEW 
have always felt that a woman’s maga- 
zine could go still further in influence 
... that it could help to interpret to a 
woman, not just her household duties, 
but the vital problems of her life today. 


For its fiction alone, the magazine is . 


famous. Its Home Bureau is an out- 
standing influence in modern publish- 
ing. Its departments devoted to foods, to 
fashions, to beauty, to home decoration, 
are brilliant achievements, every one. 

But none of these exactly explains 
why we think of PICTORIAL REVIEW 
as developing a distinct personality 


which fills a vital need in the woman's 
field. Perhaps the essential difference 
is found in this very simple statement: 
The youngest of the great women’s maga- 
zines, PICTORIAL REVIEW was founded 
at the very moment when a new century 
was being born. 

It had no “traditions” to uphold, no 
already-crystallized point of view to de- 
fend—and publications, like people, 
are happiest with no past to live down. 

From the day when it threw itself in- 
to the fight for suffrage (in which it was 
not only first, but outstanding among 
its contemporaries) . .. up to the present 
moment (when such articles as Mr. 
Irwin's are commanding nation-wide 
attention) — 

PICTORIAL REVIEW has aimed 
above all else to blaze new pathways... 
to spur the mind, interpret the prob- 
lems of those women whose newly- 
enlightened, world-wide horizon makes 
this magazine so truly theirs. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


the broader horizon 
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“Here, Mr. Blank, is a new soft 
drink which I want you to test out 
in your store. We think it ought 
to be a great seller, but we don’t 
know. ‘Maybe your customers will 
like it and maybe they won't. They 
won't ask for it, because they never 
heard of it. But I want you to buy 
six bottles and do your best in the 
way of personal salesmanship to 
dispose of them to your trade. ‘If 
the people like it and come back 
for more, we will conclude it has 
possibilities and then we will go 
after this market right.” 

The usual reaction was for the 
dealer to refuse to buy the six 
bottles, because the item was un- 
known and utterly without accep- 
tance in his neighborhood. All 
right, then; the salesman would 
give him the goods. Would he then 
do his best to see that the beverage 
was given a fair trial by his trade, 
even to the extent of giving the 
merchandise away if necessary? 
The retailer would, and the test 
was made. 

Two or three weeks later the 
salesman went back over the route 
to check up on results. The bever- 
age was a flop so far as that mar- 
ket was concerned. People either 
did not like it or did not care 
enough for it to try it again. It 
was also discovered that consumers’ 
interest in other similar lines was 
waning. 

The result was that the new item 
did not go onto the Chicago mar- 
ket. If it had, failure was inevi- 
table. For it is a principle of wise 
merchandising that if a commodity 
does not have within it the ele- 
ments of at least a modest success 
without advertising, it cannot be 
expected to succeed with advertis- 
ing. 

“There are many individual fac- 
tors to be considered,” Mr. Lockett 
said, “in deciding whether a new 
item has possibilities in any one 
market. Even though human nature 
is pretty much the same the country 
over, an item that quickly wins in 
one market fails in another. Some- 
thing that is popular in Chicago 
may fall down in Indianapolis and 
vice versa. The container may be 
of the wrong size or shape, or 
colored too much or not enough. 


‘large number of people, 
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The price may be too high for sell- 
ing purposes, or lower than it 
should be considering that asked 
for competitive articles. Even the 
name itself may be unfortunate. 


Facts Must Be Secured 


“There are sometimes dozens of 
contingencies to be considered in 
getting the real low down on the 
selling possibilities of a commodity 
in any given market. Until the 
facts are established, advertising in 
behalf of the product—national ad- 
vertising most of all—runs the risk 
of being wasted. Accurate data 
can be secured easily enough, and 
this makes it all the more remark- 
able that the knowledge and experi- 
ence of the distributor—yes, and of 
the retailer if you please—are not 
utilized more fully when advertis- 
ing programs are being consid- 
ered.” 

But if Mr. Lockett is conserva- 
tive about the application of adver- 
tising before distribution is ob- 
tained and before tests have been 
made to establish whether the prod- 
uct has potential acceptance, he is 
just as radical in his view that ad- 
vertising should be used—used to 
the full extent that the traffic will 
bear—when these two essential pre- 
liminaries have been gone through 
with. In enlarging upon this view 
he points to the early mistakes 
made in the merchandising oi 
a certain grocery specialty item. 

This item, now nationally adver- 
tised and distributed, started in a 
small way with less than $2,000 
capital, and half of that was bor- 
rowed. It had to feel its way gin 
gerly. Some brokers, including 
Lockett & Moore, made test cam 
paigns after the general nature of 
the one for the before mentioned 
soft drink which did not go over 
in Chicago, and found that it had 
all the makings for success. Peo 
ple who were induced to use it 
came back for more. Wholesalers 
and grocery chains, quick to see th« 
possibilities, were more than willin: 
to stock the new item. 

In order that the product might 
become immediately known to a 
a sizabk 
sampling program in the Chicago 
district was decided upon. The 
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‘The Monthly 
goes NATIONAL 


THE ONE OUTSTANDING 
ADVERTISING “BUY” 
FOR 1932 


The decision of The Western Home Monthly to proceed immediately with the exten- 
sion of its field of distribution to embrace the entire Dominion of Canada affords 
Nati nal Advertisers the timely opportunity of securing high-class magazine circulation 
on a ““depression-period”’ basis. 
The Western Home Monthly has for thirty-one years held complete domination of the 
Western Canadian magazine field, and, in fact, enjoys the distinction of maintaining 
there a greater density of coverage than any other magazine on the American Continent 
Already a substantial number of Eastern subscribers have been enrolled. With a 
guarantee of 115,000 copies per issue, the September printing order was 130,000. 
Fifteen hundred news dealers in Eastern Canada are enthusiastically selling the 
Monthly”—and it is receiving a splendid acceptance from the reading public 
The editorial policy will continue on the same plane of 


GUARANTEED producing a clean, honest journal. Bow features will 
CIRCULATI ON aaa L. J _ h — ee a 
unique reader interest. 


OCT. 1, 1931 @ Contracts covering bona-fide schedules, re- 
115,000 ceived before October 1, 1931, will be 


$1.00 per line accepted at 
(Sept. print order 130,000) $4 .00 per _ 


APRIL 1, 1932 
145 000 for one full year, from October 1, 1931. 


ae oo To Advertisers 
- t, 
180,000 And Agencies 


Advertisers using space during this expansion programme 


. 
$1.50 per line will receive the continuous benefit of a large bonus cir- 


culation—in some issues as high as 60,000 over the 
@ Advertising not protected guarantee to those who place bona-fide contracts at once. 


by contract will take the rates 
to the iods in Consult Your Advertising Agency at 


which space is used. Once, or Write the Publishers Direct 


THE WESTERN 


HOME MONTHLY 


Published at Winnipeg 
EASTERN OFFICE: 415 Toronto Harbor Commission Bidg., Toronto, Ontario 
WESTERN OFFICE: 713 Hearst Building, San Francisco, Calif. 


“CANADA'S GREATEST MAGAZINE” 
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Take the Sag Ou 


SIX MILLI¢ 


direct to the 


A powerful new advertising medium — a 
able by states—by trading areas—by citie 

neighborhoods — or with the full force of j 
unsurpassed total of 6,000,000 home circulati 


years ago. It thrived and 

grew with amazing speed dur- 

ing times when every adver- 
tising medium has been put to the 
acid test. 


1: came into being two short 


Because it increased sales and 
spurred consumption, it built one 
of the largest advertising circula- 
tions in existence—and did it so 
rapidly that many alert advertising 
men still do not know its name or 
selling power. 


BREAD BROAD- 


Its name is 


CASTING. 


We first proved its selling power 
in 1929, around the bread of a 
nationally known baking company, 
advertising that company’s own 
cakes. As the news of its sales re- 
sults spread in the baking industry, 
other baking companies tested it 


—— 


with such success that today 139 
the greatest factors in that bus 
ness use our medium through thei 
452 plants to sell more cakes, sy 
cial breads, doughnuts, specialties 


But it spread rapidly beyond ¢ 
bakery field. We carried advertisi 
of private brands of coffee, may 
onnaise, beverages, etc., around the 
bread of the great grocery chai 
which operate their own bakeries. 


Then BREAD BROADCASTING 
came into its own for national ad- 
vertisers who sell through grocen 
chains. 


BREAD BROADCASTING de 
livers your advertisement straight 
into the home with powerful dis- 
play. Ample space—appetite ap- 
peal—full color—pictures, copy and 
even a coupon. 


It deliv 
without 
tion for 
stronges 
no wast 
With B! 
you can 
store b 
bolster 
ries—yc 





akeries. 


ASTING 


RATION 
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of Sales Curves 
RCULATION 


ousewife’s kitchen d 


» Ee 


MEAT SAUCE os — 


This photograph of a color advertisement around a loaf of chain 
grocery bread illustrates BREAD BROADCASTING for Durkee’s 
Famous Foods, Inc. 


It delivers your message alone— 
without other advertising competi- 
tion for attention. And two of its 
strongest features are low cost, and 
no waste circulation. 


With BREAD BROADCASTING, 
you can concentrate where grocery 
store buying is heaviest—you can 
bolster sales in lagging territo- 
ries—you can make this medium 


the shock troops of effective selling 
campaigns. 


Find out how this new medium can 
take the sag out of sales curves. 
Bread Broadcasting, division of 
The Adsealit Corporation; General 
Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New 
York . City; Chicago: 6 North 
Michigan Avenue; San Francisco: 
863 Fillmore Street. 


New York , Chicago . San Francisco. Pursuant to license under Patent 
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manufacturer, operating through 
the brokerage company, placed 
250,000 full-sized bottles with 
retailers in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan market for free distribution to 
the trade—one bottle to a family. 
But, to the disappointment of all 
concerned, the people did not come 
back for more in anything like the 
same proportion as when the test 
campaign was made. 

“The trouble here,” Mr. Lockett 
says, “was that, coincidentally 
with the distribution of samples, a 
whopping big advertising campaign 
should have been employed. But 
none was used. The outcome was 
that the jobbers and chains that 
had stocked up on the item in an- 
ticipation of the demand that they 
fully expected would follow the 
sampling effort were beginning to 
wonder if, after all, they had not 
selected a dead one. 

“The reason was plainly ap- 
parent. Women had accepted the 
product because it was given them 
without charge. But, in such a 
large distribution, it apparently was 
not feasible to accompany the pres- 
entation of each bottle with a sell- 
ing talk as was done when the first 
test was made. Therefore the 
women took the product home 
without really knowing what it was 
for. Months later we made a 
house-to-house canvass over a 
cross-section where the samples 
had been distributed to find out, if 
possible, what the women thought 
of the preparation and why they 
had not ordered more. 


First Bottle Not Opened 


“The canvass brought out that 
they had not ordered more, in most 
cases, because they had not even 
opened the first bottle. In house 
after house our _ investigators 
learned that the bottle was still on 
the top shelf in the pantry among 
all the odds and ends that the 
women do not like to throw away 
but which have no present use. 

“Of course the condition was 
corrected. Newspaper advertising 
on a large scale was used eventu- 
ally and the product is now well 
established in the market. Similar 
tactics were employed in other mar- 
kets as well, and now it is nation- 
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ally distributed and nationally ad 
vertised. But just consider the weeks 
and months that were wasted after 
the distribution of samples, before 
the advertising program, which 
should have appeared simultane- 
ously with the samples, was 
started.” 


Not Opposed to National 
Advertising 


Mr. Lockett makes it plain that, 
in common with brokers of similar 
standing in other markets, he is 
most emphatically and wholeheart 
edly in favor of national advertis- 
ing for branded lines of grocery 
store products, including foods and 
specialties. But his experience has 
caused him to be equally opposed 
to spreading out the advertising on 
a thin line before distribution has 
been arranged for. He would not 
have either district or local cam- 
paigns started before preliminary 
selling tests have established the 
acceptability of the product from 
a standpoint of quality, price, size 
or appearance of the package and 
other factors. 


“I do not say,” he concludes, 
“that national distribution cannot 


be made from scratch and thus 
justify a national advertising cam- 
paign in the beginning. There have 
been many such instances, of 
course, and you have told about 
them in Printers’ INK. 

“But when a product does thus 
gain national distribution almost 
overnight, so to speak, you will 
find that the company putting it out 
already has existing distribution 
facilities which it has used suc- 
cessfully for other goods. It may 
have its own branch houses sup- 
plemented by the numerous wagon 
jobbers. It probably has, too, con- 
sumer acceptance for other lines, 
and all this new item or line has 
to do is merely to step in and take 
its place at the table—the old 
family-of-products idea which is so 
well known to all of us. 

“In such a situation national ad 
vertising, right at the start, is just 
as necessary and valuable as was 
the newspaper campaign in support 
of the product of which the 250, 
000 full-sized samples had been dis- 
tributed.” 
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Jonesburg Has a Depression 


What It’s All About, 


in 


Kindergarten Terms 


By Jonus Jones 


ONESBURG was the thriving 
seat of Jones County. A fire 

destroyed half of the property in 
the city. The citizens threw up 
their hands in despair and said, “It 
will take fifty years to replace what 
was destroyed and in the meantime 
we must get along on a much lower 
standard of living, denying our- 
selves of all except the barest ne- 
cessities.” But some of the less 
pessimistic members of the commu- 
nity said, “No, we'll find the cul- 
prit and make him pay.” Finally 
some of the members of the Glutz- 
burg fire department were appre- 
hended, charged with arson and 
convicted, and the city of Glutz- 
burg was forced to promise repay- 
ment of the damage done to Jones- 
burg. 

3ut Glutzburg itself had had a 
disastrous fire and could not hope 
to pay its debt to Jonesburg before 
several generations had passed. 

So the outlook remained gloomy 
until some enterprising makers of 
bicycles, harmonicas and high hats 
made a discovery. By putting in 
better machinery and adopting im- 
proved methods these crafty crafts- 
men found that cycling, harmonica 
harmony and high hatting, previ- 
ously the exclusive prerogatives of 
the wealthy, could be brought 
within the reach of the middle 
classes. 

The profit per bicycle, mouth or- 
gan or top hat was much smaller 
than before, but was multiplied so 
many times that the total profits of 
the plants mounted. A boom en- 
sued. Instead of passing the swell- 
ing profits back to the public in 
the form of lower prices, new 
plants were built and old ones were 
expanded. Finally the point was 
reached when it became difficult to 
sell any more bicycles, harmonicas 
or high hats. “Well, there are still 
a lot of people we haven't sold,” 
said the manufacturers, “and we 
must make it possible for them to 


Reprinted from The Iron Age, by per- 
mission, 
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buy, even if we have to lend them 
the money. You know we can't 
continue to make large total protits 
unless we have volume.” So they 
went to the doors and took their 
orders, permitting them to pay in 
“easy” payments. 

The bicycle, hat and mouth organ 
business got better than ever and 
everybody got the itch to get in on 
the profits. So promoters went to 
the manufacturers and said: “You 
ought to refinance. In other words, 
you ought to recapitalize on the 
basis of present earnings and sell 
your stock to the public.” Each 
share .was thereupon cut up into 
five parts and a sixth part was 
added which was divided between 
the promoter and the manu factur- 
ers. People borrowed from money 
lenders to buy the stock, in many 
cases putting up as collateral other 
shares that they had purchased. 
They bought the shares not for the 
earnings, which at the prevailing 
prices of the stock were small, but 
in the expectation that share values 
would continue to rise and yield a 
handsome profit. 


“A New Era” 


Some of the money lenders 
frowned on this type of activity, 
calling it “inflation,” but the inter- 
est that borrowers were willing to 
pay was too good a thing for most 
lenders to pass up. They justified 
their policy by declaring that times 
had changed, that a “new era” of 
mass production and unending pros- 
perity had arrived. The mad 
scramble for shares continued, and 
almost every day the Jonesburg 
Intelligencer would carry headlines 
like the following: 

“High Hat Is Higher”; “Har- 
monica Has Stronger Tone”; “Bi- 
cycle Passes Former Mark.” 

Then some enterprising men <e- 
cided that it would be a good idea 
to sell machinery for making high 
hats, bicycles and mouth organs to 
plants in other cities. So they went 
to Chauncyville, Camemberta, Gar- 
lica and Glutzburg and sold ma- 
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FORCED COMBINATION 


a, combination rates pro- 


vide economy, just as you 
earn an extra discount when you 
buy anything in quantity. But 
FORCED combinations FORCE the 
advertiser to support magazines 
that could not stand on their own 


feet, unaided by such pressure. 


MODERN MAGAZINES are no longer 
sold on a forced combination 
basis. They are the first—and 
only—chain store distributed 
media to abandon this pelicy 
—a policy which we find unnec- 


essary, because each MODERN 


DISCONTINUED! 


YOU CAN NOW BUY 
ANY OR ALL 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE is capable of standing 


alone as an individual unit. 


Use advertising space in any one, 
or two, or in all three MODERN 
MAGAZINES to meet your exact 
needs, and only because you 
believe it to be a good value. 
On what other basis can advertis- 


ing space be bought intelligently? 


Each MODERN MAGAZINE repre- 
sents an amazing value, BUT AIL 
THREE TOGETHER PROVIDE THE 
GREATEST ADVERTISING VALUE 


OFFERED BY ANY MAGAZINE. 


(See next following page.) 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


MODERN SCREEN * MODERN ROMANCES * MY STORY 
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chinery. They didn't get money for 
the machinery—at least, not di- 
rectly. Those cities also had had 
fires. In addition, Glutzburg was 
obligated to pay the cost of all the 
fires, it having been discovered that 
the same group of Glutzburg fire 
fighters that started the Jonesburg 
conflagration had been responsible 
for the other fires. 

Well, the Jonesburg money lend- 
ers lent money to all of these cities 
to buy machinery, being confident 
that they would be amply repaid 
from the large profits that would 
come from setting the equipment to 
work on a mass production basis. 

So far so good. Finally the 
Jonesburg plants found that they 
could not sell any more goods. 
Every Tom, Dick and Harry had a 
high hat, a mouth organ and a 
bicycle. In some cases it was 
found possible to sell two or even 
three bicycles to one person, but 
not very often. So the earnings of 
the plants fell off. People no longer 
bought stock in the hope of making 
a profit on its further rise. As 
plant operations declined men were 


put out of work. They had to sell 


their stock. Soon everyone was 
selling stock and prices dropped so 
low that they did not cover the 
amount of money that the money 
lenders had lent on the shares. 
Then the money lenders unloaded 
to realize what they could and that 
depressed prices all the more. 

And since Jonesburg people were 
no longer making money they could 
not buy goods from other towns. 
So men were put out of work 
everywhere and the money lenders 
in Jonesburg began to have trouble 
getting interest on their loans to 
other cities. 

The time came when there was 
a serious Glutzburg crisis. The 
Glutzburgers, it developed, had 
used a large part of the money lent 
them to make payments against the 
fire damage in Jonesburg and other 
towns. They said frankly: “We 
have worked hard, but we haven't 
been able to earn enough above liv- 
ing expenses to reduce our indebt- 
edness. We have more unemployed 
than you and, since Jonesburg and 
other towns won't buy from us, our 
situation is hopeless. We're getting 
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tired of being perpetual debtors 
And, what is more, we refuse to 
admit that our fire department was 
alone responsible for starting all 
those fires.” 

Well, another town, called 
Spinach-on-Chinsk, had repudiated 
a lot of old debts to other cities and 
had got away with it. So the 
Jonesburg money lenders were 
afraid that the Glutzburgers might 
do the same thing. Finally the 
mayor of Jonesburg said: “All 
right, you Glutzburgers, I guess 
you are up against it, temporarily 
anyhow. So we will call off all 
payments for a year. Maybe by 
that time business will be better.” 

But business in Jonesburg got 
worse and worse. More and more 
people were put out of their jobs 
And those remaining at work had 
their pay cut. The money lenders 
said, “We've got to save the divi- 
dends or as large a part of them 
as we can.” But others said: 
“How about all these factories? 
They can’t make money unless the 
masses can buy their output. What 
you ought to do is to lend more 
money to the plants so that they 
can lower their costs. Better 
equipment will cut operating ex- 
penses even if business volume is 
subnormal. The only sure way of 
creating a social surplus to wipe 
out our present deficits is by using 
the machine to multiply the efforts 
of man.” 


Blaming the Machine 


Some of the money lenders said: 
“Bosh, the machine got us into the 
present trouble. It has produced 
more goods than we know what to 
do with.” They failed to mention 
the part that share speculation had 
played in bringing about the wide 
disparity between productive capac- 
ity and consuming power. 

Other money lenders said noth- 
ing, but simply smiled. The big- 
gest ones still had plenty of coin 
of the realm and knew that when 
prices got low enough they would 
have enough money to buy ever) 
last plant in Jonesburg and proba- 
bly Glutzburg and a lot of other 
towns besides. Hadn't the foun- 
dations for all great fortunes been 
laid during depressions? Of course, 
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CHAIN STORE 


CIRCULATION! 


THE ONLY STORE- 
DISTRIBUTED MEDIA TO PROVIDE 
COMPLETE NATIONAL COVERAGE 


gory SCREEN and Mop- 


ERN ROMANCES now 
supplement their Kresge and 
Kress chain store circulation 
by extending distribution to 
newsstands in all cities not 
containing stores of these 
companies. And My STORY 
sells entirely through news- 
stands. 


MODERN MAGAZINES thus 
become the first and sole 


store-distributed media to 
provide advertisers complete 
national coverage. 


There is no artificial stim- 
ulus to the circulation of 
MODERN MAGAZINES. Every 
copy is bought because it is 
wanted. It is REAL circula- 
tion — 100% 
single copy, non-subscrip- 
tion sale, reaching every 
trading area, everywhere. 


voluntary, 


(See next following page.) 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


MODERN SCREEN - MODERN ROMANCES - My STORY 
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they did not say what they ex- 
pected to do with the plants after 
they owned them. Maybe they will 
turn them into art museums, or 
perchance into “speakeasies”—the 
only form of business that is still 
halfway active. 

But what about the unemployed ? 
“Let the unemployed take care 
of themselves,” the money lenders 
said. “They are paying the penalty 
of presumption and improvidence. 
They must get back to the old vir- 
tues of saving and thrift. They 
had no right to sport bicycles and 
harmonicas. And as for high hat- 
ting, they simply were not born for 
that high estate. They must re- 
turn to plain living.” 

“You surely can’t let them 
starve,” others said. “You must 
either try the principles of manage- 
ment and engineering in an effort 
to revive plant activity or give the 
workless unemployment benefits.” 

“Whoever heard of curing a dis- 
ease caused by machinery by ad- 
ministering more machinery?” the 
money lenders retorted indignantly. 
“And as for the miserable dole, it 
would keep business indefinitely in 
the doldrums. See what has hap- 
pened to Chauncyville.” 


Interior Decoration Journals 
Merge 


Interior Architecture and Decoration, 
New York, will be merged, effective with 
the October issue, with Good Furniture 
and Decoration, ‘which it recently ac- 
quired. The combined magazine will 
carry the names of the two merged pub- 
lications. Officers are: President, Harry 
V. Anderson; vice-president and trea- 
surer, C. Leonard Pfeiffer; editor, Carl 
Maas, Jr.; associate editors, Elizabeth 
A. Rogerson, Athena Robbins and Stuart 
Sproul, and vice-president and Eastern 
advertising manager, Rutherford Todd. 


Cereal Account to McJunkin 


Foodtown Kitchens, Inc., Chicago, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
McJunkin Advertising Company, of that 
city. A newspaper campaign advertising 
Wheat Pops and Rice Pops is being 
conducted in Chicago. 


New Account to Wesley 


The Barbe McKenzie Corporation, 
New York, converter and manufacturer 
of Paroma drapes and Darvel fabrics, 
has appointed The Wesley Associates, 
advertrsing agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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List of Wisconsin Mail Routes 
Available 


A complete list of Wisconsin mail 
routes and the number of boxes on each 
has been prepared by Postmaster Peter 
F. Piasecki, Milwaukee, and is being 
distributed to advertising and sales ex 
ecutives throughout the State of Wis 
consin. To cover the Wisconsin farm. 
ing population of 1,000,000, about 
200,000 pieces are required. Under the 
post office regulations, the advertise 
can send a piece of mail to every box- 
holder on a rural route without indi 
vidually addressing each, by stamping 
and addressing to: Box Holder, Route 
No. and city of handling. All pieces 
for the same route are to be put up in 
a bundle, labeled for distribution to 
box holders, route number and post 
office city. 


I. Lewis Advanced by 
Johns-Manville 


G. I. Lewis, formerly manager of the 
Central division of the Johns-Manville 
Sales Corporation, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of that company. He has been with 
the Johns-Manville organization for the 
last twenty-two years. 


Newspaper Campaign Planned 
for Chemtest 


_ The Gainor Company, Inc., Brooklyn, 
. .» manufacturer of Chemtest, has 
appointed Lyman Irish & Company, 
Inc., New York advertising agency, to 
direct its advertising account. Plans 
call for the use of newspapers during 
the fall and winter. 


New Business at Dallas 


_M. D. Winsett, of the Winsett Adver- 
tising Agency, and DeMoye, re 
cently a member of the advertising staff 
of the East Texas Magazine, have 
formed a partnership at allas to be 
known as the Winsett & DeMoye Adver- 
tising Agency Offices will be in the 
Republic Bank Building. 


Milwaukee Papers Appoint 
Bidwell 
The Milwaukee Herold and Sonntags 
post have eppointed the R. J. Bidwell 
li 


Company, shers’ representative, as 
their scnceiminiies on the Pacific Coast. 


Candy Account to Glaser 

The George E. Close Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer of candy, 
has appointed Louis Glaser, Inc., Boston 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
tising account. 


Joins Seattle Printer 
John Wesley Willard, at one time ad- 


vertising manager of the Argus, Seattle, 
has joined the Farwest Lithograph & 
Printing Company, Seattle. 
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A 
Ps 4 


ces) 1,000,000 CIRCULATION 
AT $1300 A PAGE! 


THE LOWEST 
COST IN THE 
FIELD! 


UT you may buy all 

1932 issues at the 
current low rates until 
October 20th, 1931: 








\ line with our new policy of SELECTIVE COM- 
BINATIONS, in effect with the January issues, 
there are 5 ways in which you can use advertising 
space in Modern Magazines: 





































Modern Modern My Modern Modern Modern Modern 
Sereen Romances Story Magazines Magazines Sereen Screen, 
GROUP A: GROUP B: & Modern Modern 
Modern Mod. Screen, R R 
Screen Modern Combination & My Story 
& Modern Romances Combination 
Romances & My Story 
550,000 250,000 200,000 800,000 1,000,000 Circulation 800, ,000, 
Rates based on 600.000 800,000 
$2.75 $1.25 $1.00 $3.50 $3.75 Line Rate $3.25 $3.50 
90.00 175.00 140.00 495.00 530.00 1 Column 425.00 460.00 
780.00 50.00 280.00 990.00 1060.00 2 Columns 50.00 920.00 
1100.00 500.00 400.00 1400.00 1500.00 1 Page 1200.00 1300.00 
1350.00 625.00 500.00 1725.00 1850.00 Roto Page 1500.00 1625.00 
1650.00 750.00 600.00 2100.00 2250.00 1 Color & Bl. Page 1800.00 950.00 
1925.00 875.00 700.00 2450.00 2625.00 2d & 3d Covers 2100.00 22 
2475.00 =1125.00 900.00 3150.00 3375.00 4th Cover 2700.00 2925.00 














CS these figures with the 
circulation and rates of any 
magazine or group of magazines 
and see what a tremendous value 
is offered you now in Modern Mag- 
azines: a rate per-page-per- 1000 
55% below the average cost! 








Because present rates are still 
based on 800,000 (though circu- 
lation has actually mounted to 
1,000,000) advertisers will pay a 














NEW YORK: 100 Fifth Avenue « 





cost per-page-per-1000 of only 
$1.30 on all 1932 orders placed 
before October 20th, 1931. 


Compare that figure—$1.30— 
with the page-per-1000 cost of 
$2.91, the average for the 18 other 
leading magazines in the million- 
and-over class, and you'll under- 
stand why we consider Modern 
Magazines 


The Most Outstanding Value in Advertising History 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


CHICAGO: Michigan Square Building 
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Seven Ways 
to Jump Out of the 
Price Rut 


(Continued from page 6) 
pany adds the new opera back 
strap, a new blazer type of slipper 
for men and a neat velvet bow on 
a new crepe slipper for women. 

5. Having a sense of humor. 

There is no doubt in the world 
that keeping a balancing and sav- 
ing sense of humor is a valuable 
weapon to fight against the price 
cutter’s wild claims. Hart Schaff- 
ner & Marx, experienced advertis- 
ers who have been through many 
such depressions as the present, 
with their famous, “This is prob- 
ably the lowest price clothing 
advertisement ever printed,” in- 
fluenced many people to follow 
their lead. That advertisement, it 
will be remembered, advertised a 
suit at $1.94, the suit being really 
a large white cotton sheet “which 
covers the body and launders well. 
Like any other low-price cloth- 
ing,” the copy said, “it has its dis- 
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advantages: it doesn’t fit, the style 
isn’t so good and it wouldn't quite 
pass at a directors’ meeting or at 
the club but it will keep you out 
of jail.” 

This advertisement has influenced 
many other manufacturers and re- 
tailers in various lines to use the 
tested American sense of humor to 
produce fair play. With this ar- 
ticle is reproduced a furniture ad- 
vertisement which caused much 
comment recently in which it 
suggested that fine furniture can 
be made out of crates if the man 
wants to buy a hammer and sonx 
nails and do his own labor. No 
matter how small the manufacture: 
is, he can get out some sort of a 
letter or mailing piece which by a 
semi-humorous appeal to the in 
nate consciousness of commo: 
sense and fair play in the mind oi 
every consumer, will prove a 
powerful weapon in keeping him 
out of the “ba ba black sheep” 
class selling on a price basis alone 

lf the manufacturer employs 
salesmen there is no reason why 
an adaptation of this Hart Schaff- 


NOW!.. 


The race for prosperity is 


afoot. 


will reveal 


A year, six months, 


some manufac- 


turers far ahead, some falling 


behind. 


Out of PUNCH is 
out of the running. 


Start 


advertising in PUNCH now. 


Write to Marion Jean Lyon, 


Advertisement 


Manager, 


PUNCH, 


10, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, Eng. 
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ner & Marx idea, already so widely 
imitated, cannot be made the basis 
of a postcard mailing piece, a book- 
let, a letter to be sent by the sales- 
man after he has talked to a man 
vho wants to drive a price bargain 


wenced V o c 
nd re- regardless of quality. ( O O D 


se the 6. Plugging the name. 


nor to After setting the pace with hu- 
is ar- morous advertising to offset the ( O P Y 


price-cutter’s claims, Hart Schaff- 


e style 
t quite 
or at 
uu Out 


re ad- ‘ 

much ner & Marx have now taken up 
ie is the idea of “trusting a trustworthy 

. con name.” The current copy of this 


experienced advertiser says: “If 
the past year has taught you any- 
No thing it is the lesson that the one 
‘turer fit place for your money is with 

, someone you can. wholly trust. 


nln Your clothes money belongs only sound business. 


> Math 
Som 





will help any 





by ; 
e eg to a store that has deserved your 
nmo! trust, for suits from a_ clothes- 
ad of maker who has won and held your | Uncle Hen ry 
- o absolute faith. A fly-by-night may 

“Tine clutch at you with a flashing bar- Wilson used to 
1eep” gain but if the clothes fail you 
Jone curse him as long as you can re- ‘“ 
sews member his name. Say, If I owned 
1. Then the company goes on to s . 
why ) ; 
haft- point out, that some people think a business which 


it's a good time to invest in no- 
name stock and that there are 
lenty of people to take their ° 
scone dl “if woe think this is a tise, I would 
good time to insure yourself in a ss 
shaky company, go to it. If you | advertise the 
really believe that $79 suits can be 
made for $17, you are one of the b usiness for 
rare few.” 
Thus by bringing the price ex- | gale.’’ 
perience home to men in terms of 
investment and by plugging the 
name, this company stands out, re- 
fusing to join in any stampede. 
Brooks Brothers, of New York, 
in the same way, say: “In times 


like these many retailers are HAWLEY 


tempted by the apparent public de- 


mand for lower and still lower 

prices to compromise on the qual- ADVERTISING 
ity of their merchandise. This be- 

comes inevitable if - prices are COMPANY 
forced below reasonable levels as ' 
no one can continue indefinitely to Inc. 
sell goods at a loss.” Then this 


old . ly tis ‘ 1s: “We h , . 
advertiser says ha . 95 Madison Ave. 


reputation for quality up 
painstakingly since 1818 and we New York City 
cannot sacrifice this reputation by 
lowering that quality to compete 
with distress merchandise.” It is a 


could not adver- 
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time to plug the name, to tell what 
the company stands for, to refuse 
to compromise with ideals which 
have proved out in the past. The 
man who may have been very mod- 
est about his company’s policy when 
things were booming, can now af- 
ford to sell what he is in business 
for, what he stands for, and why 
he is refusing to compromise for 
the sake of a temporary advantage. 

7. Selling the results. 

Every merchant who trusts the 
good common sense of the Ameri- 
can people realizes that price has 
always been and always will be a 
secondary consideration to the re- 
tail customer or consumer who 
needs the product and can be made 
to see that he can use it to advan- 
tage. Advertising that Mazda 
Lights produce better report cards 
for children, irisures that no par- 
ent will worry about the few extra 
cents in cost when their children’s 
eyes are at stake. 

The Electrol Oil Burner is hold- 
ing a nice balance between price 
and quality by emphasizing its new 
five-year guarantee. Telling the 
consumer in advance exactly what 
it is going to cost him to own this 
product in service, parts, and labor 
for the next five years, offers an 
excellent example of how to keep 
a rather expensive product out of 
the price-only class. 

This plan of keeping a balance 
hetween quality and price as shown 
by Electrol is a sound one. 

Price can be taken out of the 
headlines of advertising copy, out 
of the first paragraphs of letters, 
out of the opening remarks of a 
salesman’s talk. 

When a New York department 
store this week balanced the qual- 
ity of a lot of rugs against the 
price, it outsold a nearby competi- 
tor whose price per rug was 26 per 
cent lower. 

Too much price emphasis has 
made the consumer suspicious. The 
price orgy is digging its own grave 
because of the lost confidence 
among retailers and consumers it 
has created. There are still mil- 
lions of consumers and thousands 
of retailers who will respond to a 
sensible appeal to their good com- 
Thon sense, 


INK 
Good-Will Holds Its Own 


A study of the buying public’s famili- 
arity with advertised brands shows that 
present business conditions reflect no gen- 
eral falling off in the consumer’s knowl- 
edge of well-advertised brands. The 
study covers a survey among consumers 
in representative districts throughout the 
country and was conducted by Professor 
H. K. Nixon, of Columbia University, 
whose comparison of data for 1929, 193 0 
and 1931 was made with a study con- 
ducted in 1927. 

He reports that while there has been a 
slump in the market value of the securi- 
ties of many companies, in most cases 
there has not been any corresponding 
drop in familiarity of the brand names 
of products made by these companies. 
In many cases there has been an appre- 
ciable increase. 

“This index _is not as accurate as a 
micrometer,” Professor Nixon explains, 
“but it does give a good general idea of 
the waxing and waning of the public con- 
sciousness of advertised brands. Appar- 
ently this familiarity builds up rather 
slowly, and it also dies out rather slowly 
after the cessation of advertising. 

“One advertiser of cigarettes had 
worked his product up to 70.1 on the 
rating scale in 1927. Fie stopped adver- 
tising and the index fell to 46.5 in 1929 
and to 33 in 1931. Probably this brand 
will continue to slide down hill for years.” 

Rubifoam toothpaste is cited by Pro- 
fessor Nixon as an interesting illustra- 
tion of the life of good-will. Year after 
year this product stands at 8 on the 
rating index. “This brand was once well 
known,” it is stated, “but today it is re- 
membered only by the older generation. 
That lingering trace of by-gone advertis- 
ing continues to show up in our measure- 
ments after all these years.” 
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Heads Pittsburgh Industrial 
Advertisers 


C. W. Kalbfus, of the Elliott Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pa., has been elected 
president of the Industrial Advertising 
Council of Pittsburgh. He succeeds 
B. D. Erickson, of the Wilson-Snyder 
 -—ceamatae Corporation, Braddock, 
‘a. 


. G. Johnson, of the Homestead 
Valve Manufacturing Company, Coraopo- 
lis, Pa., has been elected vice-president, 
and E. H. Sykes, of the Mine Safety 
Appliances Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been made secretary and treasurer. Di 
rectors at large are: D. C. Grove, Blaw 
Knox Company; J. H. Waxman, West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, and 
Mr. Erickson. 

The council will hold its first meeting 
of the season on September 24 at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh. 


A. L. Paget with Ann Hurlbut 


Alan L. Paget, for the last five 
years on the staff of the research labora- 
tory of the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, has joined Ann Hurlbut, 
New York advertising agency, as an 
account executive. 
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cs the appointment 
of 
Mr. George N. lerritt 


lor 18 years with CGreorge Batten Co., Ine. 


and Batten, Barton, I urstine & Ysborn, Inc. 


as 


VICE PRESIDENT 


in Charge of Sales Promotion 


I Hective September 15, 1031 


Fhe PORTER CORPORATION 
General Ad vertising 
80 BROAD STREET, BOSTON 


© EAST FORTY FIFTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Affiliated with Dichie- Raymond, Ine. 
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[JAKO 


Announces additional service 
to subscribers and advertisers 


Beginning October 3, 1931, The Dakota 
Farmer will be issued every other Saturday. 
Closing date at Aberdeen, on Monday 
previous to date of issue. Invoices payable 


at Aberdeen 


month of insertions. 


Every 


Delivered to Subscribers Not Later Than Friday 


“Always on the Job” 


TA FARMER 


ESTABLISHED 1881 
Aberdeen, S. D. 


on 10th of month following 


Other Saturday 


Wh tellew 


Publisher. 
Aberdeen, Sept. 14, 1931. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY _! 


FOR AUGUST 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby } 
hick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 

1930 1931 
Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman 30,221 18,210 
California Citrograph.. 19,109 17,516 
Capper’s Farmer . 16,860 10.946 
Successful Farming... .°13,872 9,433 
Breeder’s Gazette ..... 9,968 9,290 
Southern Agriculturist.. *8,565 6,572 
Better Fruit .......... 8,894 5,282 
Country Home ........ 7,079 4,739 
Farm Journal ........ 8,031 4,685 
‘lorida Grower ....... 6,553 4,586 
Nat'l Live Stock Producer 3,336 3,660 
Poultry Tribune ...... 7,112 3,266 
New England Dairyman 5,261 3,135 
Amer. Poultry Journal. 6,030 2,902 
The Bureau Farmer... 2,846 2,856 
Amer. Fruit Grower... 4,473 2,268 
Farm Mechanics ...... 3,850 2,008 
Rhode Island Red Jour. 2,796 1,874 

low Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer ....... 46,350 71,598 
ee ee 171,206 114,826 





"Two Issues. 
tjuly and August Issues combined. 
| 
| 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 


1930 1931 | 

Lines Lines | 
Dakota Farmer ....... 16,158 19,326 
Heard’s Dairyman .... 17,071 14,979 
Okla. Farmer-Stockman 15,862 12,333 
Missouri Ruralist 14,680 11,315 
Western Farm Life.... 10,626 11,267 
Montana Farmer ..... 11,448 9,934 
Progressive Farmer & 

Scuthern Ruralist ..+10,385 9.216 
Utah Farmer ........ 11,820 8,967 
Southern Planter ..... 7,938 7,239 
Arizona Producer ..... 9,522 5,502 
Missouri Farmer ..... 2,832 3,414 
Arkansas Farmer ..... 11,230 3,295 | 
Southern Cultivator ... 2,718 1,820 | 
DN het oa Road 142,290 118,607 


TFive Issues. 
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PROVING THAT GOOD TASTE 
HAS “BOX OFFICE” VALUE 
“Up to the time, two years ago, 
when you re-designed our pub- 
lication, we had never done 
any better than to break even 
now and then. From the very 
first issue that you designed 
and right through the last two 
years of the business ‘unpleas- 
antness’ we have always been 
the 


on the ‘sunny-side’ of 


ledger.” 
NAME ON REQUEST 


This publisher is located 


more than a_ thousand 


miles from New York City 


GILBERT P. FARRAR 


Consulting 
Ty pographer 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Every Woman 
wants an 
advertising 
thimble 


DVERTISING managers and agency 
men will appr the g 
value of this “‘medium.” tical 
souvenir for women that is truly wel- 
comed—and you know that it's the 
woman who's the family purchasing 
agent, 


‘She carries your ““Ad”’ 


on her finger tips 


The Anco Thimble is a bright little beau- 
ty, full-sized, first grade aluminum. Your 
yw -mark embossed on — enamel. 











pe Be that really * “goes, into 
the home.’ Used successfully by well- 
known concerns. Quantities 1,000 to 
100,000 or more. 


Write for Samples and Latest Prices 


The Atlas-Ansonia Co. 
58 Grant St. New Haven, Conn. 








IN YOUR SALES 
PROMOTION = 


In their most successful cam- 
paigns leading national adver- 
tisers are including imprinted 
toy balloons—PLUS a “Perfect” 
sales promotion plan. More 
than ten years’ experience 
proves that it pays. 

“Perfect” service includes 
complete execution of a plan 
built to fit your particular sales 
program. If your product is 
retailed through dealers, we can 
help your dealers boost sales. 

Write for the facts. They’re 
interesting. 


The PERFECT RUBBER CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Est. 1919 
STE SS CRT 
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WEEKLIES 

(Five Issues) 

1930 
Lines 
25,802 
24,894 
27,548 
18,897 
22,117 


& 
w 


Pacific Rural Press. ... 
California Cultivator .. 
Nebraska Farmer ..... 
Pennsylvania Farmer... 


— NN 
+c 
co oD 

Ss 


Ohio Farmer 
Wallaces’ 
Iowa Homestead .... 
Prairie Farmer 
Kansas Farmer, 
Breeze > 
Washington Serene ‘ 
Wisconsin Agubedasiat 
& Farmer 
Idaho Farmer 
Oregon Farmer 
Michigan Farmer 
Rural 
The Farmer & Farm, 
Stock & Home...... 
Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
American Agriculturist. 
New Eng. Homestead. . 
Farm & Ranch........ 2 
Dairymen’s League News 


Farmer and 

28,160 

24,300 

Mail & 
22,324 

th 3,660 


New Yorker.... 


Totals 
*Two Issues. 
tFour Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 


1930 1931 

Lines 

Kansas City Weekly Star 16,336 

Dallas Semi-Weekly 
Farm News 


Lines 


12,619 


74,010 


20,346 


2,428 


BE bit kewes kckeres 
tFive Issues. 
Goomd Tetaie......0<04s. 726,844 546,264 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


15,047 


To Exhibit Limited Editions 


An exhibition of fine printing from 
three continents will be held ty the 
Limited Editions Club at the Art 
Center, New York, from October to 
17. Exhibited will be the volumes 
which the Limited Editions 
published for its members. 
books represent the work of 
lustrators, designers and print ers 
America, Europe and Asia in which a 
free hand has been given to the artists 
in design, illustration and printing. The 
volumes to be placed on view have come 
from the presses of twelve different 
countries. 


beck 
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THEY DEMAND BRAINS 


Routine systems and conveyor belts may be good for 
producing cars and shoes and tubes of toothpaste. 

Engravings need a mind to follow them through the 
shop and adapt the method to the individual plate. 

My work is to do just this. I take your drawings, per- 
sonally decide what is the best and least costly way to 
make your engravings, then see they are made that way 
and on time. 

Yet you do not pay a penny more for your engravings. 
You might even pay much less than you are doing now. 


ED. KRAMER 


Consultant of The Master Color Engraving Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
205 W. 19th Street, New York, Telephone WAtkins 9-6741-42 
COLOR PROCESS BENDAY COLOR BLACK & WHITE 








ART $1 Unig) 


A great part of 
; selling art de- 

thomas pends upon see- 

_— ing the RIGHT MAN. The Standard 
Advertising Register lists the RIGHT 
man to reach for your bright idea! 

tions Get the details . . . write for the 

: ~—_ Standard folder. 

ry the 


= NATIONAL REGISTER PUBLISHING CO. 


853 Broadway 140So.DearbornSt. 7 Water St. 1226 Ruse Buildi 
New York ~ Chicago Boston, Ma«s, San Francisco, Cal. 
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New York, SEPTEMBER 17, 1931 


“6 The Committee 
—- on Foods of the 

Council on Phar- 
Doctors macy and Chem- 
istry of the American Medical As- 
sociation—a group of eight work- 
ing under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Morris Fishbein—will do certain 
things for a food manufacturer 
who follows rules that it pre- 
scribes. It will grant the manu- 
facturer the right to use on his 
packages and in his advertising a 
“Seal of Acceptance”; it will list 
his accepted product in two of its 
publications and in a book called 
“Accepted Foods.” 

Not long ago this “food accept- 
ing committee” of the American 
Medical Association, through Dr. 
Fishbein, announced that after con- 
sidering 500 food products it had 
decided to grant its “Seal of Ac- 
ceptance” to seventy-five of that 
number. In other words, 425 or 
85 per cent of the products sub- 
mitted to this committee were re- 
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jected. After making these fig. 
ures public, Dr. Fishbein softened 
what to some might seem to be a 
terrific condemnation of the Ameri- 
can food manufacturing industry 
by saying: “The manufacturers 
and purveyors of food have appar- 
ently an ethical point of view as 
high as that of any professional 
group in the country.” 

Calm and deliberate study of this 
latest Fishbein-A.M.A. move per- 
suades Printers’ INK that the 
American Medical Association js 
stepping out of its role. 

The food manufacturer already 
has upon him far more severe re- 
strictions, in our opinion, than has 
the medical profession. Mention of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
of the Department of Agriculture 
with its multiple seizure power and 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
is perhaps enough to prove the 
point. 

This being so, it occurs to us 
that the place for Dr. Fishbein’s 
energy and the energy of the com- 
mittee he heads is in the medical 
field. 

Have you ever been a stranger 
in a strange town and in need of a 
physician? If so, what have you 
done about it? Taken a chance? 
What would your reaction be, let 
us say, if you, a Clevelander ill in 
St. Louis, could call the Board of 
Health of that city and ask for the 
names of physicians certified by 
the American Medical Association? 
Would you feel that the A.M.A 
was a really helpful institution, do- 
ing a public service and tremen- 
dously aiding the profession it rep- 
resents ? 

Dr. Fishbein says: “The work 
—of studying 500 food products, 
over a period of a year—has been 
strenuous, indeed, so time-consum- 
ing and different as to cast a severe 
burden on those who have given 
of themselves for the benefit of the 
profession.” He is apologizing, in 
other words, for the time consumed 
in learning the intricacies of a busi- 
ness other than his own. 

We submit that inasmuch as Dr 
Fishbein has the energy to attempt 
to know another business; inas- 
much as he knows the medical pro- 
fession, and inasmuch as individual 
members of the medical profession 
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are iurbidden, by their ethical code, 
to give information concerning 
themselves, through the public 
prints or otherwise, that Dr. Fish- 
hein and his sub-committee turn 
their energy to the field they know. 
Let that sub-committee of a main 
committee of the A.M.A. create for 
the benefit of the country a list of 
blue ribbon doctors. 

We can imagine no greater ser- 
vice that the American Medical 
\ssociation can perform for the 
yeople of this country—especially 
jor the inhabitants of populous 
communities. 


Sears, Roebuck 
Mail-Order presse to buy 
Montgomery 
Houses Ward, but Mont- 
gomery Ward did not care to sell. 
This is the net of an announcement 
made by R. E. Wood, president of 
which is regarded as defi- 
nitely and finally terminating the 
negotiations looking toward a 
merger of the two great mail-order 
houses, 
The real reason 


Still Two 


Sears, 


for the break- 


down in the bargaining, we learn 
from inside sources of both firms, 
was the seeming impossibility of 
uniting the good-will of these old- 


time firms. The financial men on 
both boards of directors—those 
with the banking viewpoint, that is 
—were ready to sign up an agree- 
ment a year ago. But the merchan- 
disers, the men who realize what a 
peculiarly tenacious thing mail- 
order good-will is, stood their 
ground and won out over the power 
of money. 

One of the proudest boasts of 
Sears and Ward is that each has 
served families consistently through 
three generations. How could 
Ward transfer this sort of good- 
will to Sears or vice versa? The 
good-will of each is its individual 
property, the most valuable thing it 
possesses, and might be worthless 
if another should attempt to use it. 

lhe catalog by Sears and the 
catalog by Ward, working in di- 
rect competition, did have one co- 
operative effect in that the two 
created more mail-order conscious- 
ness than could have been produced 
bv one. Just the same, the good- 
will produced was the individual 
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property of each house. Good ad- 
vertising, through its creation of 
salability and acceptance, builds 
highly valuable something that can- 
not be filched, even in part, by 
competition. 


In Louisville, Ky., 
next January will 
occur an interest- 

Closer ing experiment in 

Together trade association 
convention practice. Three groups, 
the National Association of Sheet 
Metal Contractors, the United 
Roofing Contractors Association 
and the roofing division of the Na- 
tional Slate Association, will hold 
a joint meeting in connection with 
which there will also be a joint 
exhibit. 

During the last two years there 
has been a great deal of discussion 
concerning the possibility and de- 
sirability of master associations- 
that is, groups made up of repre- 
sentatives of all factors in a single 
Owing to the tremendous 
amount of organization work 
necessary as well as to the in- 
evitable jealousies and antagonisms 
that are bound to arise when vari- 
ous independent groups are asked 
to submerge selfish interests in a 
common cause, the master associa- 
tion idea has not developed far be- 
yond the talking stage. 

It is doubtful if at the present 
time conditions are favorable for 
the formation of truly effective 
master associations. However, the 
plan of joint meetings of two or 
more groups with common inter- 
ests has many of the advantages 
of the master plan and is a definite 
step in the right direction. Cer- 
tainly much is to be gained by 
these joint meetings. When busi- 
ness men of several different asso- 
ciations can sit down together and 
talk over their problems there is 
small danger of the misunderstand- 
ings and antagonisms which so 
often result when several associa- 
tions within an industry take indi- 
vidual action without a clear picture 
of what others are doing. 

The Louisville experiment should 
be watched with interest by many 
associations far removed from the 
building field. Now, more than ever 
before, joint co-operative action is 


Bringing 
Associations 
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needed. The three associations co- 
operating in Louisville are going 
at the problem sanely and their 
plan, therefore, promises much. 


Everybody in a recent issue 
of Printers’ INK, 


a Salesman Hiram Blauvelt, 


vice-president of the Comfort Coal- 
Lumber Co., Inc., related how that 
company, after successfully con- 
vincing its white collar workers 
that they could create sales, decided 
that its “overall” workers could do 
equally well. Truck drivers and 
common laborers were requested to 
ask for orders on every occasion. 
The results were amazing. 

The New York Telephone Com- 
pany is engaged right now in an 
intensive “everybody a salesman” 
campaign. The company is stimu- 
lating all employees with the same 
thoroughness that was used to raise 
money during the Liberty Loan 
campaigns. Pep meetings are be- 
ing held daily, appropriate litera- 


ture passed out, team captains ap- © 


pointed, etc. The company very 


carefully points out that it does 


not want a single telephone sold to 
an individual who does not defi- 
nitely need it. On the other hand, 
the company is convinced that there 
is an enormous amount of business 
to be had if it is asked for often 
enough. And that is precisely how 
it proposes getting this latent busi- 
ness—by having its thousands of 
employees ask for it on every and 
any occasion. 

This plan of exposure to sales is 
not limited to companies having 
direct contact with consumers. 
There are probably hundreds and 
perhaps even thousands of com- 
panies selling through all types of 
channels that could adapt this plan 
and obtain worth-while returns. 
Making the entire organization 
sales minded is not an expensive 
proposition and it is likely to result 
in digging up business out of all 
proportion to the cost. 


— ofa 
large building ma- 
Direct terial corporation 

Mail received with their 
July 1 dividend checks a preten- 
tious booklet advertising the lead- 
ing items in*the company’s line. It 


Out-of-Date 
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was a beautiful piece of direct mail, 
printed on heavy stock in color. | 
obviously had cost considerable to 
produce. And it raised the cost of 
the postage needed for mailing the 
checks. 

Upon opening this booklet stock- 
holders saw, in fairly large type in 
the center of an otherwise blank 
page, these words: “Copyright 1929 
—The Corporation.” 

Obviously the advertising depart- 
ment had a lot of these booklets in 
the stock room and decided that 
they might do some good if dis- 
tributed among the stockholders. 
But this piece wasn’t written with 
that purpose in mind. And the 
copyright date branded it immedi- 
ately as something out of date. 
Although the contents actually 
were as applicable today as when 
written, many of the recipients 
looked at the booklet as they would 
a 1929 magazine that they had not 
seen before. 

There are two morals in this 
incident : 

First, don’t send old advertising 
material to people for whom it was 
not written. 

Second, don’t date mailing pieces 
that are not strictly timely. Copy- 
righting most booklets is of doubt- 
ful value. Nobody wants to copy 
a description of your merchandise 
A booklet printed in 1929 may be 
just as good today—if it isn’t 


dated. 


P. C. Hopkins Advanced by 
“Novelty News” 

P. C. Hopkins, for a number of years 
a member of the advertising staff of 
Novelty News, New York, has been ap- 
pointed New England manager of that 
publication and its su ay publi- 
cation, Premium and Specialty Advertis- 
ing. His headquarters will be at New 
York. Mr. Hopkins will also continue 
to cover the Middle Atlantic and South- 
ern States. 


J. S. Wilson Joins Wells 
Agency 
John S. Wilson, for ten years operat- 
ing the Wilson Advertising Agency, Bos- 
ton, has joined the Wells Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, as an a 
count executive. 


Cedric Adams has been placed in 
charge of the newly organized radio con- 
tact and production department of Addi 
son Lewis & Associates, Minneapolis ad 
vertising agency. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising » Merchandising Counsel 
4© EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


FRIENDS, BOOKS, WORK 


—in general, things that 


count most in life are 
measured by quality, 
not quantity. 


“Biggest in the world” 
has never seemed to us 
so interesting an objec- 
tive as “Not how much, 


But how well.” 


“NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 
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COMING 


In the issue out September 24th, 
PRINTERS’ INK presents an un- 
usual and significant article on 


the most pressing problem of 
the day. 


While various panaceas are be- 
ing described and highly praised 
by their proponents, the men’s 
clothing industry has worked 
out and successfully operated 
an unemployment plan which 
every business man will admit 
has a solution to a problem 
which is worrying the world. 


An Unemployment 
Plan Which Is 
Working Now 


Is not a theory, but a work- 
able plan which is described in 
full detail by David Drechsler, 
Counsel to the New York Cloth- 
ing Unemployment Fund. Mr. 
Drechsler, 
with the plan for many years, 


actively connected 
is also a former member of the 
legislature so that his ideas on 
the legislative side of the prob- 
lem are also offered from the 
standpoint of a practical man. 


Printers’ Ink 
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Ties Up to the Muncie Plan 


Five articles have appeared 
Printers’ Ink describing the operatior 
and progress of the Muncie Plan. The 
plan is a simple one to put people back 
to work by encouraging home owners ¢ 
have odd repair jobs about the hous 
attended to. The Pecora Paint Compan 
of Philadelphia, sees in this plan ar 
opportunity to tie up to its ““Handy: 
campaign which urges the public to “ 

a neighbor to work.” 

The five articles have been 
in a folder which Pecora has sent to 
list of wholesalers and retailers both i 
the hardware trade and in the paint and 
oil trade in the State of Pennsylvania 
The folder also is being sent to news 
paper publishers, chambers of commerce 
boards of trade and Rotary Clubs, Ki 
wanis Clubs, Lion’s Clubs and _ similar 
organizations. 

Endoresment is given to the construc 
tive effort to solve the unemployment 
problem by nationalizing the Muncie 
"lan, which is recommended to all pul 
lic-spirited citizens and organizations as 
a stimulus to business, as proved by suc 
cessful experiments be ng conducted at 
Muncie, Ind. 


Death of Dr. H. P. 
Radio Pioneer 

Dr. Harry Phillips Davis, vice-pres 
dent and director of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Compan 
and chairman of the National Broadcast 
ing Company, died at Pittsburgh last 
week. He had been associated with the 
Westinghouse company for forty year 
Dr. Davis was prominent in both the 
industrial and engineering fields but was 
especially known to the public for his 
part in the development of radio broad 
casting. 

At a time when the public 
neers thought of radio definitely 
means of private or point- to-point 
munication, Dr. Davis envisioned a s 
vice which radio might give over a wir 
area and to which everyone might listen 
After the beginning of the first station 
KDKA, in November, 1920, he devoted 
himself to placing other stations in ser 
vice. 

The pioneering activities of Dr. 
made him internationally known 
“father of radio broadcasting. 
was oatp teen years old. 


D. K. Moore with Arnold 
Research 


repr 


Davis, 


and engi 


Davis 
as the 


“ He 


Donald K. Moore, formerly a_ vice 
president of the Campbell-Ewald Com 
many, Inc., has joined the Arnold 

esearch Service, New York, in an 
executive capacity. 


F. O. Nugent Joins Cone, 
Rothenburg & Noee 


Fred O. Nugent, formerly with Burke 
Kuipers, Mahoney & Payne, Inc., 
joined the Chicago staff of Cone, Roth 
burg & Noee, Inc., publishers’ represen- 
tative. 
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ie Plan 
ire 
operation 


a WANTED 
Another Small Advertising 


Agency to Combine 
with Us 





4 small successful service agency, specializing in sales promotion 
ind direct advertising of all kinds would like to join forces with a 


similar organization, 


the same quality of service as that rendered by large agencies to 
large advertisers. We have developed an unusually effective tech- 
nique in sales promotional helps and in the creation, production and 


distribution of direct mail advertising. 


For the past 41% years we have been rendering to small advertisers 


re-pres 
nghouse 
ompar 
padcast 
gh last 
vith the 
vears 
pth the 
rut was 
for his 
broad 


Our business has shown a steady growth—an increase of 40 per 
cent in 1930 and our volume for 1931 will be still greater. 


We are growing too fast for our capital though we are sound 
financially, having assets several times greater than liabilities. 


d engi 
it a = 
‘wile Hf We would like to pool our resources with those of a small agency 
station, B headed by a man thoroughly familiar with advertising procedure. 
in ser- ff The connection we seek is with a going concern adequately financed 
_Devie and with sufficient billing to show a prefit from its own operations. 


He § We do not intend to sacrifice our own identity and would not ask 


others to sacrifice theirs. 


Our staff is small and compact, composed of men experienced in 
every department of advertising work. 


All correspondence will be held in strict confidence. 


Address “‘Y,”’ Box 234 
Printers’ Ink 











The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


I T has been a year of comparative 
prices. We have been told by 
large food chains that food is 
cheaper than ever. We have been 
informed by department stores that 
not since 1921 have prices of wo- 
men’s dresses been so low. Philan- 
thropic clothiers have sworn that 
not since Adam was a little boy 
have the men of the United States 
been offered such remarkable bar- 
gains. But as to facts? 

The Chicago Better Business Bu- 
reau during the warm summer just 
passed decided to investigate this 
comparative price situation. Its 
findings were reported in a speech 
by E. D. Szold at the recent annual 
convention of the Affiliated Better 
Business Bureaus. Here are those 
findings in table form: 


in for flowers. That gives us ay 
opportunity to tell them that a new 
shop has been opened. If I were to 
stop in the middle of cutting your 
hair and say, ‘You know we've 
opened a new shop,’ you'd be in- 
clined to resent my efforts to push 
the new addition to the chain. How- 
ever, when you ask me a question 
and I answer it you've opened 
yourself up to my sales talk.” 
* 


We never know who our friends 
are when our work is such that we 
get stacks of mail, some of it let- 
ters offering propositions that must 
be refused. It is difficult to answer 
such letters, at times, and not be 
too abrupt. A happy solution seems 
to have come to H. E. Sands of the 
Mennen Company. At any rate the 





Men’s Clothing (12 Suits).... $45.7 
Women’s Wear (12 items).... 27.8 
Men’s Furnishings (12 items). . 4.1 


Average Comparative Average Selling 
Price Quoted 


Price Average Appraisal 
75 $24.67 $28.53 
4 9.24 9.99 
18 1.59 2.28 





One of the conclusions to be 
drawn from these figures is that 
although the comparative prices 
were far out of line with appraised 
value, after all, the consumer was 
getting a good buy in most cases. 
Why couldn’t advertisers be con- 
tented with this simple fact? Why 
continue to advertise a $30 suit as 
a $45 suit selling for $25? 

a oe 


The Schoolmaster’s favorite bar- 
her was wearing a bright red 
flower in his buttonhole. A glance 
over the shop showed that all the 
other barbers and also the manicure 
girls and shoe-shine boys were also 
wearing red flowers. 

“What’s the idea of all the floral 
display this morning?” asked the 
Schoolmaster. Whereupon the bar- 
ber explained an interesting bit of 
selling psychology. 

“Our chain,” he said. “has opened 
a new shop this week. In every 
shop in the chain during the whole 
week all the employees will wear 
bright flowers. About 80 per cent 
of our customers will do as you 
have and ask us why we have gone 


solution is admired by William N 
Robson, of The Martsolf Corpora- 
tion, who sends the Schoolmaster 
their exchange of correspondence. 

Mr. Robson made an offer that 
did not fit in with Mennen’s present 
requirements. In acknowledgment, 
Mr. Sands used four lines to dis- 
pose of the proposition. The fol- 
lowing paragraph of nine lines 
talked about Mennen’s new product, 
a skin bracer, and informed his 
correspondent that a sample was 
being mailed under separate cover. 

As Mr. Robson writes your 
Schoolmaster : “If all business let- 
ters were actuated by the same 
sales instinct Mr. Sands has used, 
it is pleasant to think what a busi- 
ness Utopia would result.” Mr. Rob- 
son doubts whether he would ever 
use a “skin bracer” but, as he ad- 
mits, “here I am calling your atten- 
tion to it and will be talking about 
it to many others.” 


Members of the Class may be 
impressed, as is your Schoolmaster, 
with an idea that has been incor- 
porated in a Pepperell book re- 
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aa “Why?” gulped Leander, taking in a 


Hey!” said Johnny Weissmuller as Hellespont in Leander’s tunic. He got 
he caught up with Leander in the drowned, sure enough, and so may they. 


Hellespont, “you'll get drowned if you Speed, says Johnny Weissmuller—and 
don't look out. he’s right. Speed in all things: that’s 
essential these days. 


noseful. Especially in selling. You've got to 
= L = , set your selling story across fast, or 
oes Trying to swim in that nightgown. you're lost. In other words, a typed 
id his “It’s a tunic,” said Leander, breaking aaa eat enough aged _— oe 
- was arg . pictures, too. They do their job quick- 
cover. mint? the Macedonian breast-stroke. er. But how can you put pictures into 
your a letter? 

s let- 2 : 

come Easy! Two-Text Illustrated Letter 
used, fp There are plenty of direct-by-mail Paper is coated stock on one side and 
busi. advertisers still relying on the ancient bond stock on the other. Standard 
Rob- (letter-writing method alone. They Paper Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
ever [might just as well try to swim the mond, Virginia. 
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A Penny Saved 
Is Twopence Got 


OMEWHERE there is an exec- 

. utive who is concerned about 

ee the leaks in his advertising budg- 

et. He has neither the time nor 

experience to qualify him to 

judge the merits of the mediums 

his advertising agency recom- 

mends, but he does feel that 

some money might besaved with- 

out impairing the results of his 
advertising. 


There happens to be a man well 
qualified by training, experience 
and knowledge to meet just such 
a situation. His connection 
would not be known to anyone 
but his employer and he would 
do all his work outside of the 
office. 


It would take something like 
$25,000 per year to interest him, 
but he would hope to save his 
employer several times the 
amount of his compensation. 


**Confidential”’ 
Room 506, 521 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, N. Y. 
we 


WANTED 


By a Well-known 
Lithographing and 
Printing Firm 


A man who will be a real ad- 
dition to their New York sales 
office. He must be more than 
the ordinary salesman. His 
knowledge of the lithographic 
business and successful sales 
experience in the metropolitan 
area must be such as to com- 
mand a salary of at least 
$6,000.00 per year. This is an 
excellent opportunity for the 
right man. All communica- 
tions will be regarded as con- 
fidential. Our staff knows of 
this advertisement. Address 
“V,” Box 92, Printers’ Ink. 
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| ceived by him. The bottom of the 
inside front cover carries a small 
perforated flap. It carries this mes. 
sage alongside a coupon: 

After you have finished reading 
this book you will find that yoy 
liked it so much you will wan: to 
ave us send one to a friend oj 
yours. Just write her name on this 
coupon, detach it and mail it to us 
We will send her a copy at once 


The suggestion is one that js 
often made. Pepperell makes the 
suggestion easy to follow by offer. 
ing convenience for action. A line 
is provided in the coupon for th 
housewife to tell the name of th 
favorite store of the friend whos 
name is submitted. Thus the idea 
not only builds up a mailing lis 
of prospects but it-also makes i 
possible to use these names in im- 
mediate tie-up work with dealers 

The inside back cover also car- 
ries a flap in which are inserted a 
half-dozen leaflets. These, for the 
most part, describe the products o 
those manufacturers whose prod 
ucts are made of Pepperell mat 
rials. 

‘- 2 & 

Each Monday morning across th 
Schoolmaster’s desk comes a leai 
let from Childs which gives menus 
for the coming week in addition t 
brief stories about celebrities wh 
dine there, comments about th 
theater, a list of the stores, a talk 
on Childs’ canned coffee and other 
interesting bits of chatter. The 
particular leaflet the Schoolmaster 
has before him at the moment tells 
that Miss June Ramsey, afternoon 
hostess, has been married to Savino 
de Barreneschea Maraschio, Span- 
ish grandee and large-scale sugar 
planter—the second Childs’ beauty 
to marry a millionaire this summer 
But the story of this romance is not 
what interested the Schoolmaster si 
much as a brief note addressed t 
Mr. Commuter, which _ reads 
“When Mrs. Commuter is planning 
your evening meal, a copy of these 
menus might be valuable for tl« 
suggestions they contain. Why not 


let us send her a copy each —_ 
by just filling in the coupon oppo- 
site?” 

In other words here is a chain of 
restaurants whose business is to sell 





food going out of its way to get its 
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Me of the unpro- 


nounceable surname drives 
acoal truck. When he was 
told that everybody in the 
company, from the presi- 
dent down, was expected 
to sell, he orated: 


“Gee, I can’t sell nothin’. 
| never had no schoolin’. 
| kin count change but I 
can’t read or write noth- 
in’ ‘cept my name. I can’t 


sell.” 


“We don’t want you to 
sell,”” Mike’s boss explained. 
“We just want you to ask 
for orders wherever you 
go.” 

Mike caught on. Selling 


was one thing. Asking for 
orders another. Mike asked 


PRINTERS’ INK 


for orders and got them— 
in amazing quantity. 


Asking for orders— 
“exposure to business” is 
what the merchandising 
man calls it—is perhaps 
the most elementary prin- 
ciple of selling, and there- 
fore the most commonly 
overlooked. 


Advertising, reduced to 
its simplest definition, is 
another way of exposing 
one’s self to business. Can 
there be any better time to 
“ask for orders” than when 
orders are difficult to get? 


A good place for pub- 
lishers and sellers of adver- 
tising service to do the 
asking is in the 
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A New York Agency 
DESIRES a 
WRITER 


A growing New York agency is look- 
ing for a good writer with the spark 
of originality, preferably a woman. 
She (or he) must have a thorough 
knowledge of both trade and con- 
sumer advertising, and must under- 
stand both the national and retail 
fields. An intimate acquaintance with 
Fashion is an essential prerequisite. 
A pleasing personality and ability to 
contact are considered highly impor- 
tant. Write, stating age, experience, 
salary desired, and any other infor- 
mation you deem pertinent. Address 
*C. ‘ox 236, Printers’ Ink. 





Publicity Position Wanted 


by publicity representative, house-organ editor 
and assistant to advertising manager. Expe- 
rience in this line has been with a prominent 
firm of machinery builders. 

Additional experience includes five years 
sales engineering work and four years trade- 
paper editorial work. 

Education: B.S. in M.E. Age: 32. 

For more detailed information or interview 
address “‘B,"’ Box 235, Printers’ Ink, 6 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





. YOU MAY NEED ° 


Someone to lay out an Advertisement, a Book, 
a Magazine, or Copy for the Printer 


WILLIAM MARTIN JOHNSON 
former ART DIRECTOR of the 


Ladies Home Journal, Butterick Publica- 
tions, Editor of Harpers Bazaar. 


@ 205 East 42nd St., New York 





Depression + Stimulation = Normalcy 


The Plus factor (sales stimulation) is 
found and named in ““POWERS THAT 
MOVE MEN TO ACTION.” 

Results under test: 150% increase in 
gross returns . . . 208% increase in net 
profits. 

Mailed Without Charge on Letter-Head Request 


ROBERT RUXTON 
10 High Street Boston, Mass. 








-_ 
Of the 20,000 P. I. subscrib- 
ers, at least 1% are looking 
right now for a good freelance 
who knows his business. Spea* - 
ing modestly but firmly, this 
small ad marks the end of the 
search for those who address 
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“A,”’ Box 90, Printers’ 





menus into the home so that the 
housewife may herself receive sug: 
gestions from what Childs has ty 
sell. At first this may sound like 

rather destructive idea but ¢ 

Schoolmaster will assign as this 
week’s bit of home work a cop. 
sideration by the Class of the pros 
and cons of this suggestion and let 
them decide for themselves what 
lies back of Childs’ motive in thus 
sending its leafiet to the housewife, 

* * * 


The first Class member to re. 
spond to the invitation to tell ways 
in which Printers’ INK is used as 
a business tool is Jack M. Doyle 
What he describes is not new, but 
there are undoubtedly Printers’ 
INK readers who are not using it, 
although they might do so to ad- 
vantage. Listen to Mr. Doyle: 

“T have just finished removing 
items from the last two copies of 
Printers’ INK, which I thought 
might be of interest to several of 
my customers. 

“Perhaps the customer has al- 
ready read the article, more than 
likely he has not. At least he 
knows I am taking an interest in 
his business—that is a decided help 
for any salesman. 

“As I call on a varied group of 
offices and manufacturers I can 
generally find in each copy of 
PrinTERS’ INK at least one topic 
I can clip out for a customer. 

“By showing him that I take a 
definite interest in his business, he 
is more inclined to give me at least 
a slight preference over a salesman 
of a competitor’s house, who, while 
he might be very agreeable and 
anxious to give service nevertheless 
does not exhibit any direct effort to 
enlighten the buyer on helpful and 
interesting points. I have found 
the system works; nothing to get 
excited over, but it does help, and 
that means something to me.” 








Research 
and Merchandising Man 


with broader practical experience 
than probably any man in this 
line of work in this countr) 
Available now. 





“D,” Box 237, Printers’ Ink 
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Here is another old idea taken 
ron Mr. Doyle’s letter: 
| distinctly remember as a very 

a boy that my father always 
ad a copy of Printers’ INK in his 
ocket and whenever he boarded a 
ain or a trolley, out came PRINT- 

s’ InK—a very good habit his 
on has since developed.” 

To identify the father here men- 
joned, the Schoolmaster is pleased 
add that he is secretary of A. G. 
palding & Bros. 


Death of N. T. Pulsifer 


Nathan Trowbridge Pulsifer, former 
resident of Valentine & Company, var- 


ish manufacturers, died last week at 
loughton Farm, in Orange County, 

at the age of ‘seventy-nine. He 
as for many years vice-president of the 


jutlook es Company and had 
rganized the ord Soap Company, 
~— later became the Bon-Ami Com- 


“Mr. Pulsifer joined the Valentine com- 
any in 1899 as vice-president and was 
made president in 1917, holding that 
fice for six years. He was thereafter 
hairman of the board until his retire- 
nent in 1930. At the time of his death 
ir. Pulsifer was a director of the Bon- 
mi Company, Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
any, publishers, and the Technicolor 
ompany. 

He is survived by two sons, Lawson 
falentine Pulsifer, head of Valentine & 
ompany, and Harold Trowbridge Pulsi- 
er, who is secretary-treasurer of the 
utlook company. 





D. Schwartz with Le- 
ligh Valley Outdoor Company 


W. E. D. Schwartz, of the United 
\dvertising Corporation, Newark, N. 

as been transferred to the Allentown, 
Pa., office of the Lehigh Valley Outdoor 
\dvertising Company, as a member of 
he sales staff. 









Mrs. M. Morrison Joins 
“Pictorial Review” 


Mrs. Monica Morrison, for several 
years with the Chicago office of Modern 
Priscilla and more recently with F. E. M. 


‘ole, Inc., publishers’ representative of 
hat city, has joined the Chicago staff of 
Pictorial Review. 
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EST. yOK 1898 
Save 
Time and Money 


“Shopping” for your radio needs . . . experi- 
menting with your program ... only means @ 
loss of time and money. Come direct to the 

jalists of the entertainment 
field =the William Moris Agency. A staff 
of radio experts, trained in Showmanship, will 
be glad to advise you. Try us! 


WILLIAM MORRIS AGENCY Inc. 
Radio Department 


Mayfair Theatre Building 
Broadway at 47th St., New York City 








Chicago LosAngeles Paris London 
ge 4©= HOW TO SELL 
ih Naser HAWAII’S 


HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 





Send for a SURVEY on the line or lines of 
merchandise in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 


cmcago. ese eee F. P. Alcorn, 410 N. Michigen Avenve 

eeeeee 742 Market Street 
OS ANGELES 2 2 2 ee 1 Bedwell, Tames Buridung 
SAME 2. 2 we te es RB ) Ridwell, Stuart Burding 

















FOR SALE 
Outdoor Advertising Plant 


Command _ ~ _ 
Electric Spectaculars 
IN NEWARK, N. J. 
OPERATING IN NEW JERSEY 
Population over 4,000,000 
Controlling Interest — 
Present Ownership 20 Years 
President Retiring 
Trowbridge Outdoor Advertising Corp. 
86-88 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, W. J. 























TORONTOM 
HAMILTON 


HALIFAX 
MONTREAL 
‘ LONDON, Eng. 


GIBBONS" CANADA 


J. J- GIBBONS Limited 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


TYPOGRAPHIC PLANT FOR SALE— 
Modern, up-to-date. All modern type faces, 
Monotype equipment and appointments 
practically new and in A-1 condition. This 
organization has built up an excellent 
reputation and numbers among its clien- 
tele many prominent national and _ local 
accounts. acated in a large western 
Pennsylvania city. Cash proposition. o 
opportunity worthwhile. I Box 433. P. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ADVERTISING 
AGENCY--—Long-established national Ad- 
vertising Agency with main office in New 
York and offices in leading cities, with 
full recognition, having large financial 
resources offers a high-grade New York 
recognized Advertising Agency, having 
accounts of unquestioned credit responsi- 
bility, favorable opportunity for associa- 
tion with a view to reducing overhead. 
Facilities that are offered would en- 
able such an agency to render a vastly 
increased service at greatly reduced cost. 
All replies will be opened by President 
of the Company and held in strictest 
confidence. Box 418, Printers’ Ink. 


An Advertising Agency 
established thirteen years in 
Western New York, doing a vol- 
ume upwards of one-half million 
dollars annually . has an open- 
ing for an experienced agency 
executive. 
The man desired must be between 











35 


and 40 years old; must have a proved 
record for selling, contacting, and han- 
dling advertising accounts, and should 


possess sufficient capital to make a_mod- 
est investment in the concern. Refer- 
ences will be required and gladly given 

Write: Box 423, Printers’ Ink Weekly 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICES _ 


(13) years we 
served General 


For over thirteen 
have succesfully 
Managers, Sales Managers, Adver- 
tising Managers, Operating Man- 
agers, Comptrollers, Treasurers and 
other $5,000.00 to $50,000.00 men. 
We can help you, too. This is a 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION, but 
we do not discuss our work by 
correspondence. We want to see 
the men we accept as clients be- 
ore offering our services to them. 
INDIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave- 
nue, cor. 44th Street, New York. 





HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MEN who can 





sell 


space in a fast-growing magazine with 
a circulation now over 25,000. Lib- 
eral Commission. Write for interview. 


Box 415, Ink. 


Printers’ 





| 
| 











Assistant Mechanical Production Map. 
ager for New York Advertising Agency 





Must have had Advertising Agency and 
stenographic experience. State age. eXpe 
rience and salary expected. Box : 417, PJ 
ADVERTISING ONE WHO HAs 
ENTREE TO NATIONAL ADVER. 
TISERS is sought for clean-cut, inter 
esting, temporary connection. Excellent 


Box 429, Printers’ Ink 


Commission. 


ARTIST WANTED—COMMER(C {AI 
RETOUCHER with general experience 
for steady employment among 
surroundings in smaller size city. Home 
conditions ideal. Write fully, giving 
age, experience and salary requirements 
Grit Publishing Co., Williamsport, Pa 


ple isant 


WANTED: 


AN ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE! 


A small growing Chicago Agency has a 
berth for an account executive who is 
capable of producing business. An of 
portunity to work congenially on a basis 
leading to a partnership interest. No in 
vestment necessary, but must be 
supporting. Give full particulars, 

ences, etc. Box 419, Printers’ Ink 


PUBLICITY WRITER 


Need experienced, clever, newspaper 
trained publicity writer with ideas 

help create constructive, educational pu 

licity acceptable to dailies. Prefer prover 
performer willing to prove can make goo 
in our nationally known concern. A rea 
job right now and real future: for right 
person. Write full details age, educatio: 
experience, former employers, salary «de 
sired. Box 412, P. f., Chicago ( fice 


self 
reter 


SALESMEN, WITH ANY ADVERTIS- 
ING OR PRINTING SALES EXPERI. 
ENCE AT ALL, wanted in every cit 
and trading community to sell exceptiona 
advertising proposition. Either whole tim 
in spare time, or as a side line. Retai 
merchants in all lines (drugs, groceries, 
banks, dress shops, etc.) are its ready 
buyers. Smallest commission you earn 

$15 up to $50 and more. Fullest particu 

lars, samples, etc., on request. Letter 
shops will find this a mighty profitable ad- 
junct, as it makes possible extra business 
in their own line. Mr. B, Room 110 
15 East 40th Street, New York ‘City 


_ MISCELLANEOUS — 
DESIRABLE FLOOR SPACE in print 


ing loft; light, airy, suitable for studio 
or office, separate entrance, reasonable 
rent. Chelsea Press, 8 West 19th St, 


off Fifth Ave. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with Eight Years’ ‘Experience as 
production and purchasing manager o' 
lithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
ing Box 420, Printers’ Inh 


ADVERTISING MANAGER—Advertis- 


ecutive, now assistant to vice-pres., 












ing © 

desires new connection as adv. manager, 
full or part time. Age 28, college grad- 
uate. Box 422, P. I., Chicago Office. 











A GOOD ADVERTISING SOLICITOR 





Experienced young advertising woman 
with fine record as Business Producer. 
Magazine, Newspaper or Agency. Salary 
and commission. Box 432, Printers’ Ink. 





ARTIST with keen layout and creative 
ability. Good finished figure, illustrating 
and lettering. Thirteen years’ advertis- 
ng experience with reputable agencies, 
printers. Box 414, 


Research, Marketing and Merchandis- 
ing--Experienced young man, now em- 
ployed, seeks Chicago position with greater 
opportunities, or will do free-lance work. 
Box 424, Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 


OFFICE EXECUTIVE—Ex yerienced at 
internal organization and office manage- 
ment. Also adv. mgr., house organ ed.; 
direct mail, tech. copy, and trade paper 
writer. Univ.Grad. Age 35. Box 413, P. I. 


WRITER, EXPERIENCED; ADVER- 
TISING, AVIATION, MERCHAN- 
DISING, REVIEWS, RADIO TALKS. 
Part time or any suitable basis. Inquiries 
invited Box 421, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST AVAILABLE 
Seasoned, versatile man with agency ex- 


engravers, 





perience. Quick, practical visuals, finish, 
lettering, ete. ew York or vicinity. 
Box 428, Printers’ Ink. 





Adv. Writer 





15 years N. Y. agency Copy Chief and 
Ady. Mgr. for big mfrs. Box 409, P. I. 
Experienced, efficient advertising sales- 


man will represent creditable publication 
in any territory, New York or Chicago 
preferred. Commission basis with draw- 
ing account of $35 a week and necessary 
expenses for traveling. Box 430, 


Production Man desires connection with 
or advertising department. 12 
experience. Thorough knowledge 
{ printing, engraving, offset lithography, 
typography, ete. eferences. Age 30, 
married. Salary secondary. Box 425, P. I. 





igency 
years 





First Class engraving or printing and 
litho house artist. Modern design and 
lettering, good figure work and air brush 
photo retouching. Good references from 
nationally known producers of advertis- 
ing art. Wages fifty dollars per week. 
Box 426. Printers’ Ink. 








ARTIST 


Crackerjack letterer and layout 
man, seeks position, full or Le 
time. Box 411, Printers’ 
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YOUNG MAN, rapid stenographer and 
typist. Broad business experience, in- 
cluding sales promotion and Advertising 
experience. Capable assistant to busy 
executive. Salary $30. Box 410, P. 1. 


ADVERTISING MAN—Twelve years’ ex- 
perience. Forceful copy writer. Original 
layout and copy ideas. Trade journal, 
direct mail, house organs. All or part 
time. Mfr. or Agency. HAGGARD, 
1112 Mdse. Mart, Chicago, IIl. 


EXCELLENT WORKER—wide experi- 
ence with publishers, file organizations, 
commercial houses, and financial drives. 
Must have work in October. Good super- 
visor, careful at detail. Best references. 
Real chance to get exceptional services 














for $25. Box 431, Printers’ Ink. 

Production Engineer: Eight years’ ex- 
perience in five different industries in 
production control, time study, wage 
payment, cost reduction and improving 
methods. Now employed by consulting 
engineer. Can handle any management 
position. Address: Engineer, Room 205, 


10 South 18th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Versatile young man desires position, 
assistant to advertising manager or agency 
wor Two years’ experience all depart- 
ments of direct mail and mail order ad- 
vertising, also retail sales. Organization 
promotion and news writing experience. 
College graduate, married, 22. Taking 
advertising course. Salary secondary to 
opportunity. Box 408, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
Sales record tops national magazine staff. 
11 years’ background agency, newspaper 
and magazine. N. Y. and Eastern terri- 
tory. Experienced in merchandising, copy, 
research. Married, family, excellent refer- 
ences. A hustler and producer of reputa- 
tion is primed for a real opportunity with 
publisher, agency or mfr. Box 427, P. I. 


The Man to Fit 
the Job 


The logical candidate for any 
job is the man who fits the job by 
measuring up to all requirements 
—he who has the exact experience 
and qualifications called for. 

No better way to locate the man 
to fit the job than by advertising 
for him. And no better medium 
for the purpose than Printers’ 
Ink, if the man you seek must 
possess a sales, merchandising or 
advertising background. 

An advertisement in Printers’ 
Ink, describing your man, should 
uncover many excellent prospects 
from among whom one is very 
likely to stand out as the best 
fitted for the job. 
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